‘The foundation of every State is the education of tts youth.’’—Dionysius. 
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Miss Rice, the 


School She 


Founded 


in the Philippines, 


and Some of Her Pupils 


MANILA INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


ISS DELIGHT RICE, who was for 
three years teacher of a class of deaf 
and blind pupils at the Wisconsin 

School for the Deaf, and who is known in 
Columbus through her work in teaching John 
P. Riley, a deaf, dumb and blind boy, who is 
a pupil at the Ohio Institute for the Deaf, 
is now in the Philippine Islands in charge of 
a school for the Deaf at Manila. 

Miss Rice received an appointment as 
teacher of the deaf in the Philippines from 
the United States government, and journeyed 
to Manila to take up her work. Arriving 
there she found there was no such school and 
that no preparations whatever had been made 
for any such work. 

MADE HER OWN SCHOOL 

Miss Rice started to work, nevertheless, 
She found a deaf and dumb girl and com- 
menced to teach her. In her spare time she 
traveled over the Philippines from one end to 
the other, usually alone, hunting for the deaf 
and dumb, and finally her class grew so large 
that the establishment of a school became a 
necessity. 

WAS MADE PRINCIPAL 

She established the school under the direc- 
tion of Uncle Sam, and was made principal, 
but managed to continue her travels, interest- 
ing parents in her work, until finally the class 
grew so large that an assistant was necessary. 
On application to Washington for help the 
assistant was furnished, and the Manila Insti- 
tute for the Deaf is now quite an important 
school. 

A COMPETENT TEACHER 

Miss Rice’s work while in Columbus at- 

tracted general attention. She is a most 


AND DUMB 


MISS 


DELIGHT RICE 


compétent instructor, and doubtless her good 
work will be extended in the Philippines until 
the education of the deaf and dumb is recog- 
nized as a fixed part of the educational system 
of the islands. 

The article above was taken from the 
Columbus Evening Dispach. 

One of the pictures shows Miss Rice 


A GROUP OF MISS RICE’s PUPILS AT THE MANILA INSTITUTE 


guarded by United States soldiers and a 
U. S. army wagon she traveled some distance 
in. On all trips over the Island after the deaf 
children, she was guarded by United States 
soldiers. The bracelet seen on her arm was 
presented by a Moro, so ferocious no white 
woman had courage to go very near. She 
got more information through means of signs 
to the Moros than others in the party got 
through an interpreter, which goes far to prove 
that the sign-language is as perfect a universal 
language as it is possible to devise. 

Miss Rice has one year more under her 
contract. Her present school term closed 
April 1st, and on April 3d she left for China 
to spend the vacation, 

Miss Rice’s work among the deaf and blind, 
her extreme youth when she took up that 
work, and handling a class of three to four 
of these unfortunate children in Wisconsin > 
her work with John Porter Riley in the State 
School for the Deaf in Columbus ; the passing 
of the United States government examination 
for the appointment to teach the deaf in the 
Philippines ; her long trip alone; her struggle 
and trips over the Island to get the parents 
to allow their deaf children to attend school, 
is something not many young girls could have 
carried out alone. She established the school 
and has been Superintendent, Principal, teach- 
er, matron, mother, nurse, steward, cook and 
even dish-washer when cholera was so near 
the building as to make it unsafe for the help 
to go and come. In fact, at one time she 
fired the cook for unsanitary reasons and tooik 
her place temporarily. Her work in the cause 
of deaf-mute education deserves all the en- 
couragement it is possible to give her. 
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THE ARMY WAGON IN WHICH MISS RICE MADE HER TRIPS OVER THE 


IN THE CLASS-ROOM—PHILIPPINO SCHOOL 


ZENOISMS 


{G thoughts that I read in Carlyle’s 
B “Heroes and Hero Warship:” 

That what a man feels intensively, he 
struggles to speak-out of him, to see repres- 
ented before him in visual shape. 

No Time need have gone to ruin, could it 
have found a man great enough, a man wise 
and good enough; wisdom to discern truly 
what Time wanted, valor to lead it on the 
right road. 

They feel that he, too, is a kind of Hero; 
that he has spent his life in opposing error 
and injustice, delivering Calases, unmasking 
hypocrites in high places; in short, that he, 
too, though in a strange way, has fought like 
a valiant man. 

It is ever the way with the Thinker. What 
he says, all men were not far from saying, 
were longing to say. The Thoughts of all 
start up, as from painful enchanted sleep, 
around his Thought ; answering to it, yes, even 
so! 

The colors and forms of your light will be 
those of the cut-glass it has to shine through 
—curious to think how, for every man, any 
the truest fact is modeled by the nature of the 
man. 

Thought is thought, however, it speak or 
spell itself. 

Thought is always thought. No great man 
lives in vain. The history of the world is 
but the biography of great men. 

Sincerity is the great characteristic of it. 

The first duty of a man is still that of 
subduing Fear. We must get rid of Fear; 
we cannot act at all till then. 

The living doctrine grows, grows ;—like a 
Banyan-tree; the first seed is the essential 
thing; any branch strikes itself down into the 
earth, becomes a new root; and so, in endless 
complexity, we have a whole wood. 

I like much their robust simplicity; their 
veracity, directness of conception. 

Why, a false man cannot build a brick 
house! If he do not know and follow truly 
the properties of mortar, burnt clay and what 
else he works in, it is no house that he makes, 
but a rubbish heap. 

I should say sincerely, a deep, great, genu- 
ine sincerity is the first characteristic of all 
men in any way heroic. 

The greatest of faults, I should say, is to 
be conscious of none. The deadliest sin were 
that same supercilious consciousness of no 
sin,—that is: death; the heart so’ conscious is 
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divorced from sincerity, humility and fact: 
is dead: it is “pure” as dead, dry sand is 
pure. 

They noted that he always meant some- 
thing. A man rather taciturn in speech; 
silent when there was nothing to be said; 
but pertinent, wise, sincere, when he did 
speak; always throwing light in the matter. 

My conviction gains infinitely, the moment 
another soul will believe in it. 

In three years he gained but thirteen foi- 
lowers. His progress was slow enough. 

One man alone of the whole world believes 
it; there is one man against all men. 

If a book come from the heart, it will con- 
trive to reach other hearts; all art and autho- 
craft are of small account to that. 

Withal I like Mahomet for his total free- 
dom from cant. 

He is the insincere man, smooth-polished, 
respectable in some times and places ; inoffen- 
sive, says nothing harsh to anybody; most 
cleanly,—just as carbolic acid is, which is 
death and poison. 

One can easily believe it; they had done 
things a little harder than these! 

“The Beautiful,’ Goethe intimates, “‘is 
higher than the Good; the Beautiful includes 
in it ‘the Good.’” 

The gifted man is he who sees the essential 
point, and leaves all the rest aside as sur- 
plusage. 

The Divina Commedia is of Dante’s writing ; 
yet in truth it belongs to ten centuries, only 
the finishing of it is Dante’s. 

Let us honor the empire of Silence! 

Speech is great, but Silence is greater. 

His laughter seems to pour from him in 
floods; he heaps all manner of ridiculous 
nicknames on the butt he is bantering, tumbles 
and tosses him in all sorts of horse-play; you 
would say, with his whole heart laughs. And 
then, if not always the finest, it is always a 
genial laughter. 

Obstructions! are never wanting; the very 
things that were once indispensable furth- 
erances become obstructions; and need to be 
shaken off, and left behind us—a business 
often of enormous difficulty. 

At all turns, a man who will do it faithful- 
ly, needs to believe firmly. . 

It is not honest inquiry that makes anarchy, 
but it is error, insincerity, half belief and 
untruth that make it. 

A man can believe and make his own, in 
the most genuine way, what he has received 
from another ;—and with boundless gratitude 
to that other! 


You cannot make an association out of in- 
sincere men; you cannot build an edifice 
except by plummet and level—at right angles 
to one another. 

It is curious to reflect what might have been 
the issue, had Roman Popery happened to let 
this Luther by; to go on in its great wasteful 
orbit, and not come athwart his little path, 
and force him to assault it! Conceivable 
enough that, in this case, he might have held 
his peace about the abuses of Rome; left 
Providence and God on high, to deal with 
them! A modest quiet man, not prompt he 
to attz.ck irrevently persons in authority. His 
clear task, as I say, was to do his own duty. 
But the Roman High priesthood did come 
athwart him; Luther could not live in honestv 
for it; he remonstrated, resisted, came ts 
extremity; was struck at, struck again, and 
so it came to wager of battle between them! 

When Hercules turned the purifying river 
into King “Angeas” stables, I have no doubt 
the confusion that resulted was considerable 
all around; but I think it was not Hercules’ 
blame; it was some other’s blame. 

It is with these things, as with the ebbing 
of the sea; you look at the waves oscillating 
hither, thither on the beach; for minutes you 
cannot tell how it is going; look in half an 
hour where it is—look in half a century 
where your Popehood is! 

If I had business at Leipzig, I would ride 
into Leipzig, though it rained Duke-Georges 
for nine days running. 

An ill nature he decidedly had not. 

He is uttering forth, in such way as he 
has, the inspired soul of him; all that a man, 
in any case, can do, 

Speak as I might, Geethe, to the great 
majority of you, remain problematic, vague; 
no impression but a false one could be real- 
ized. 

If we think of it, all that a university or 
final highest school can do for us, is still but 
what the first school began doing—teach us to 
read. 

Witenagemote, old Parliament, was a great 
thing. The affairs of the nation were there 
deliberated and decided, what we were to do 
as a nation. 

By far the most interesting fact I hear 
about the Chinese, is one which we cannot 
arrive at clearness, but which excites endless 
curiosity even in the dim state: this, namely, 
that they do attempt to make their men of 
letters their Governors! The youths who 
distinguish themselves in the lower school, 
are promoted into favorable stations in the 


The tallest girl in the above picture is the only one who is deaf. 


graduate of the Clarke Oral School at Northampton, Mass. 
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Her name is Miss Fanny Bass, a 
Miss Bass is taking the full four year 


course at the Model School in this city and being a good lip-reader apparently encounters very little 
difficulty in the pursuance of her studies alongside of her more fortunate sisters who can hear. She 
is a good tennis player and frequently appears on the tennis court at the New Jersey School for the 
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higher, that they may still more distinguish 
themselves: it appears to be out of these that 
the official persons are taken. Try them: 
they have not governed or administered as 
yet: perhaps they cannot; but there is no 
doubt they have some understanding. Sure- 
ly, there is no kind of government, constitu- 
tion, revolution, social apparatus or arrange- 
ment that I know of in this world, so prom- 
ising to one’s scientific curiosity as this. 

On all hands of us there is the announce- 
ment audible enough, that the old Empire of 
Routine has ended; that to say a thing has 
long been, is no reason for its continuing to 
be. 

I, for my share, declare the world to be no 
Machine. 

I say that it does not go by wheel-and- 
pinion, “motives,” self-interests; that there 
is something far other in it than the clank of 
spinning-jennies and parlimentary majorities ; 
and on the whole, that it is not a machine at 
all. 

Let us have the crisis; we shall: either have 
death or the cure. 

The world’s heart is palsied, sick: how can 
any limb of it be whole? 

Indeed, the world is full of dupes. 

Nature, in return for his nobleness, had 
said to him, Live in an element of diseased 
sorrow. 

He had not “the talent of Silence,” an in- 
valuable talent; which few Frenchmen excel 
in! 

We know very well that Ideals can never be 
completely embodied in practice. Ideals must 
ever lie a very great way off; and we will 
right thankfully content ourselves with any 
not intolerable approximation thereto! 

You have put the too Unable Man at the 
head of affairs! The too ignoble, unvaliant, 
futuous man. You have forgotten that there 
is any rule, or natural necessity whatever, of 
putting the Able Man there. 

Certainly it is a fearful business, that of 
having your Ablemen to seek and not know- 
ing in what manner to proceed about it. 

Plausibility has ended; empty Routine has 
ended; much has ended. Sentence of Death 


On the basket-ball team at the Model School she held the position of forward. 


is written down in Heaven against all that: 
sentence of Death is now proclaimed on the 
Earth against it: this he with his eyes may 
see. 

It is a tragical position for a true man to 
work in revolutions. He seems an anarchist ; 
and indeed a painful element of anarchy does 
encumber him at every step—him to whose 
whole soul anarchy is hostile, hateful. He is 
here to make what was disorderly, chaotic, 
into a thing ruled, regular. He is the Mis- 
sionary of Order. 

While old false Formulas are getting tram- 
pled everywhere into destruction, new genu- 
ine Substances unexpectedly unfold themselves 
indestructible. 

He was an ill-starred Pedant. He would 
have it the world was a College of that kind, 
and the world was not that. 

In the commonest meetings of men, a per- 
son making what we call “set speeches,” is 
not he an offense? Such a man—let him 
depart swiftly, if he love himself! 

The nakedest, savagest reality, I say; is 
preferable to any semblance, however, digni- 
fied. 


All true work of a man, hang the author 
of it on what gibbet you like, must and will 
accomplish itself, 

A man of ability, infinite talent, courage 
and so forth: but he betrayed the Cause, sel- 
fish ambition, dishonesty, duplicity; a fierce, 
coarse, hypocritical Tartufe; turning all that 
noble struggle into a sorry farce played for 
his own benefit: this and worse is the char- 
acter they give of Cromwell. 

I have read diligently what books and 
documents about them I could come at ;—with 
the honestest wish to admire, to love; but I 
am sorry to say, if the real truth must be 
told, with very indifferent success! They are 
very noble men, these; step along in their 
stately way with parlimentary eloquences; a 
most constitutional, unblamable, dignified set 
of men. But the heart remains cold before 
them. They are become dreadfully dull men. 

The purse is any Highwayman’s who might 
meet me with a loaded pistol, but the Self is 
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mine and God my Maker’s; it is not yours; 
and I will resist you to the death and revolt 
against you. 

A man whose word will not inform you at 
all what he means or will do, is not a man you 
can bargain with. 

The heart lying dead, the eye cannot see. 

Intellect is not speaking and logicizing; it 
is seeing and ascertaining. 

He was, cry them, the chief of liars. But 
now, intrinsically, is it not all this the inevi- 
table fortune, not of a false man in such 
times, but simply of a superior man? 

A poor morbid prurient empty man; fitter 
for the ward of a hospital, than for a throne 
among men. I advise you to keep out of his 
way. He cannot walk on quiet paths; unless 
you look at him, wonder at him, write para- 
graphs about him, he cannot live. It is the 
emptiness of the man, not his greatness. Be- 
cause there is nothing in him, he hungers and 
thirsts that you would find something in him. 

Silence, the great empire of Silence! higher 
than the stars; deeper than the kingdom of 
Death! It alone is great; all else is small. 

Coleridge beautifully remarks that the in- 
fant learns to speak from this necessity it 
feels. 

Not the coveting of the place alone, but the 
fitness for the man of the place withal: that is 
the question. 

Now behold the dawn of it, the Right will 
get a voice for itself: inexpressible well- 
grounded hope has come into the Earth. 

ZENO. 


How “Dummy” Taylor Was Once 
Knocked Speechless 


“Were you ever knocked speechless in a game of 
ball?” 

This was written on a piece of paper and handed 
to “Dummy” Taylor, the famous pitcher, at <As- 
sociation park, before he entered the game to pitch 
for Buffalo. Some deaf-mutes might get angry 
ii this was asked them. He is the best natured 
ball player in the world. He grabbed a pencil and 
a piece of paper and this is what he answered: 

“Now, some people may think this is a joke, but 
it is not. I certainly was knocked speechless once, 
and I will never forget it. I was pitching for the 
Giants at the time. You know we who cannot talk 
any other way must use our hands. It was against 
the Chicago Cubs, and Johnny Evers came to bat. 
I put a low fast one over and Evers swung at it. 
He drove the ball right at me and I did not have 
time to get out of the way, so I stuck my hands 
up and the ball hit them so hard that they were 
numb for an hour. I could not continue to pitch 
because of the blow, and I could not use my hands 
to talk with because they were too numb. That was 
the only time I was ever knocked speechless in a 
ball game—Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, Saturday, 
April Io. 


Sound Business Sense 


A little chap in Philadelphia, whose father is a 
prominent merchant, and as such never lose an 
opportunity to descant upon the virtues of adver- 
tising, one day asked his mother: 

“May Lucy and I play at keeping store in the 
front room?” 

“Yes,” assented the mother, “but you must be 
very, very quiet.” 

“All right,” said the youngster, “we'll pretend 
we don’t advertise.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


GREATEST HE EVER READ 
Send the Sment Worker for another year. It 
is the greatest paper for the deaf I ever read. Every 
deaf persons should subscribe for it, for surely they 
would enjoy reading the paper. 
F. B. Banes. 
CAMPBELL, CALIF. 
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R. J. F. Todhunter died recently at 
Lexington, Mo., at the age of eighty- 
nine. He was the oldest alumnus of 

the Kentucky School. He had made his home 
with relatives in Missouri for the past thirty- 
three years. Prior to moving to this state he 
was a neighbor and friend of Henry Clay. I 
had the pleasure of making Mr. Todhunter’s 
acquaintance some years ago and found him 
to be a very interesting conversationalist. He 
had a rich stock of war-time anecdotes and 
personal experiences to tell which could not 
fail to impress his hearers that the irrepres- 
sible conflict was unnecessarily prolonged by 


J. F. TODHUNTER 


his active sympathy for the cause which was 
eventually lost. When asked why he did not 
sometimes visit St. Louis he replied that it 
was due to the presence of too many “Yanks” 
in the city. 

In speaking of the death of “Uncle Jake,” 
as Mr, Todhunter was affectionatally called, 
the Kentucky Standard has the following to 
say: “The news of the passing of this patri- 
arch has been received with deep regret in his 
native state. He was a man of strong in- 
dividuality and attractive personality, with the 
manner and bearing of a gentleman of the 
old school. Few men had a wider acquaint- 
ance than he in the blue grass region in the 
years before his removal to Missouri. There 
was in his eye, in his friendly smile, in the 
warm grasp of his hand that won and kept 
the friendship of those with whom he came in 
contact. His deafness seemed to trouble him 
but little, he mingled freely in society, and was 
a welcome member of society gatherings, for 
he had a knack of contributing his share to the 
general entertainment. He never married.” 

* kx 
From time to time those hailing from 
“The halls of Gallaudet” 


have been accused of being a bit too clannish, 
—of having an undue affinity for one another. 
The charge is more frequently made at con- 
ventions and at largely attended social gather- 
ings where there is at least a good sprinkling 
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of Gallaudet graduates. Our 
critics claim that the Gallaudet 
fraternity insists upon having a 
monopoly of the honors and 
emoluments to the almost entire 
exclusion of all others. They 
say that in a contest between a 
son of Gallaudet and one who is 
not—the Gallaudet man gets the 
Gallaudet support without re- 
gard to the merits of the issue 
or the personal fitness of the 
candidates. Unfortunately 
there seems to be some little 
basis for the charge, fortunately 
in widely isolated spots,—where 
“the college spirit” has been 
allowed to overshadow the col- 
lege sense, but it is very far from 
being the case generally. Out- 
side of Gallaudet Alumni As- 
sociation affairs I have never 
consciously given my _ support 
to Gallaudet graduates on any such considera- 
tion. I think the same is also true of nearly 
all of the graduates of Gallaudet. It has often 
happened that the best men available for cer- 
tain desirable places in local, state and national 
organizations graduated from Gallaudet, but 
that fact, as such, necessarily had no direct 
bearing on the matter. Any assertion to the 
contrary would not merit serious consideration 
if it was not sometimes made by most worthy 
people. If my friend Tilden takes a different 
view from that which I entertain it is because 
that as an outsider—a non-Gallaudet man— 
he has had better opportunities for making 
observations and reaching conclusions than has 
ever fallen to my lot. 
* Ok OK 

But really the Board of elected officers of the 
N. A. D. do not amount to shucks as officers since 
the Norfolk meeting. Got a Vice-Presidency down 
there myself and though two years have nearly 
passed since, I find that the elected officers’ names 
appear on the N. A. D. letter heads and that’s the 
extent of it since the President selected his own 
Executive Committee—A. L. Pach in Tur Smenr 
Worker. 


It is refreshing to have Brother Pach’s 
opinion on such a momentous and monotonous 
subject, but it is a matter of regret that he did 
not register his coup de pied at Norfolk. The 
heroic tinkering given the N. A. D. constitu- 
tion at that convention reduced the whole 
thing to about the size, consistency and stabi- 
lity of an inverted glass of strawberry jelly— 
but hardly worth as much. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Pach’s estimate of the value of a vice- 
graduate of Gallaudet School and editor of 
the Silent Success, he wrote to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools directly asking that 
Gallaudet School pupils be included in the 
party to be sent to witness the inaugration of 
Taft. Of course he is still waiting to hear 
if “any deaf children were in the inaugration 
party.” 

How a man a thousand miles away could 
assume to know more of local conditions and 
understand better what to advise on the pre- 
mises than others twenty years and more on 
ground in responsible positions passes all com- 
prehension. It can only be accounted for as 
a characteristic exhibition of brazen effron- 
tery on the part of the N. A. D. president in 
interesting himself in a matter which could 
not possible be of the least official or personal 
concern to him or any member of the Associa- 
tion. His correspondence with every Andrew, 
John and Hetty of more than local renown 
has done much to cheapen the Association in 
the estimation of the general public and to 
make himself the laughing stock of the deaf. 
There is a National Executive Committee 
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which is supposed to exist for the purpose of 
advising and directing the President in official 
matters between the conventions, but in the 
light of results this Committee seems to have 
been sadly ignored. 
* OK ok 
SURE PROOF 
On a recent Sunday, while the boys were in line 
for chapel little Tony Peperati, five years old, talked 
and his supervisor reminded him in signs that he 
was not allowed to talk, while in line. The scold- 
presidency under existing conditions it is of 
far greater honor and usefuluess than an ap- 
pointment on the Executive Committee. 
* OK Ok 
Sometime ago the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
proposed to send a few pupils at its expense 
to Washington to spend several days and wit- 
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ness the inauguration of Taft. The pupils 
were to be those receiving the highest number 
of votes, the ballots being published exclusive- 
ly in the Post-Dispatch, and the voting was to 
be only for high school and eighth-grade pu- 
pils residing in St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
No other conditions were imposed. Gallaudet 
school sent two of its graduates to the college 
at Washington last fall and as none of those 
enrolled this year are above the seventh grade 
none were eligible to enter the contest in- 
stituted by the Post-Dispatch. The president 
of the N. A. D. heard something of the con- 
test and without first informing himself as to 
the facts as he might have done through local 
members of the Association, one of whom is 
principal, another a teacher, and another a 
ing seemed to have little effect and it was suggested 
that she speak to him orally. She did so and the 
little fellow at once looked distressed and burst into 


tears. Who says oralism is not more effective than 
the sign-language?—Q. E. D. T. in Deaf-Mutes’ Reg- 
ister. ( 


I am not sure about the proof and am far 
from being convinced, although open to con- 
viction, that oralism is more effective than the 
sign-language. There is a good deal in the 
above item yet to be demonstrated. Was the 
supervisor proficient in signs? Could the little 
boy understand signs? Did the supervisor 
say to him orally what she previously had 
said to him in signs? Were not the little boy's 
distress and tears due to his inability to under- 
stand what was said to him orally? Is it not 
possible that he misunderstood what was said 
to him? I am inclined to think that Tony’s 
look of ditsress and grief were due to what 
was said to him rather than how it was said. 
In the days of my dependence upon oralism 
many a scolding was addressed to me without 
the slightest effect on the lachrymose glands 
but the result was entirely different when 
father beckoned me to accompany him to the 
wood-shed. 

* Kk 

In commenting on the death of the Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, “the last of a generation of 
great clergymen of all denominations,” the 
New York Christian Advocate goes on to say: 
“For many years he was afflicted with dullness 
of hearing which affected his voice somewhat.” 
Like St. Paul he preached in season and out 
of season, using his voice incessantly for years 
and years, yet with the increasing dullness of 
hearing came the inevitable impairment of 
speech. For once the sign-language it not 
blamed for this defect. 

* Ok ok 

The names of the ladies of the Kansas City 
Aid Society should have appeared in the re- 
verse order in which they were given under 
the group illustration in our last contribution 
to the Worker. Notwithstanding the regret- 
able confusion of names, we hope that the 
brave husbands and noble youths of the Gate 
City had no difficulty in locating their wifes 
and sweethearts in that photographic-litho- 
graphic masterpiece. 

+ 

There is a bill before the Missouri Legis- 
lature aiming to place the State School for the 
Deaf at Fulton in a class with the elemosy- 
nary, charitable, reformatory and penal insti- 
tutions, instead of with the educational insti- 
tutions of the state where it properly belongs. 
The principal of Gallaudet School directed at- 
tention to this bill in the columns of the Silent 
Success and later at the Public Opinion Meet- 
ing on April 2nd. At this meeting he was un- 
animously requested to protest to members of 
the legislature against such a classification. 

ok Ok 


It is proposed to have the annual supper, 
social and bazaar of St. Thomas Mission on 
the evening of May 2oth inst at 1210 Locust 
street. This event will mark the eighteenth 
year of St. Thomas’ existence as an organized 
mission and the thirty-fourth of its establish- 
ment. Mrs. Cloud will have general charge 
of the affair this year, as last year, and will 
greatly appreciate any assistance in the way 
of donations of money or articles for the ba- 
zaar from friends of the Mission. 

* * * 


Recent baptisms at St. Thomas Mission 
were Edward Gordon Whitaker, Jr., infant 
son of Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Whitaker; Dora 
B. Ostrander and Doris Jackson. On the 
afternoon of Palm Sunday, Bishop Tuttle 
made his annual visitation to the Mission, 
preached an impressive sermon, interpreted 
by Miss Herdman, and confirmed Misses 
Mary Huber, Dora Ostrander and Doris Jack- 


‘son. 
* ok & 
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Protest of Henri du Pre: 


“Your ancient history isa thing the Coloradoan 
hates, 
An’ no one asks another what his name wuz in the 
States !” 
ae 47 
The millennium is almost here. The latest 
report of the Washington State School is of 
pocket size—brief enough to read and read- 
able. 
A deaf person with one arm is a half-way believer 
in the English language—The Palmetto Deaf. 


Very true. A person able to hear in only 
one ear is likewise a half-way believer in signs. 
J. H. Croup. 


Stray Straws 


MAN who deserts his family, leaving wife 
A and children to shift for themselves, hurts 

only the person directly concerned; but a 
deaf man who does that, injures all of us in addition, 
as every hearing person who is cognizant of the fact 
will remember that it was a deaf man who did it, 
and thus his whole estimation of the deaf will be 
lowered. The scarcity of such cases among us will 
make such an incident all the more prominent. A 
correspondent has recently informed us of such a 
case—a man unworthy of the name, under the as- 
sumed name of Lewis, formerly of Missouri and 
Iowa, but when last heard of in Indianapolis. If he 
had a spark of manhood left he would return to his 
family and strive by future conduct to atone for 
the wrongs he has inflicted upon his innocent wife 
and children.—Silent Success. 


This editorial in the Silent Success is all 
that Missouri sees fit to do about this case 
which I mentioned some time ago. It evi- 
dently does not like to have it known that 
the man is a real Missourian product, but 
tries to make Iowa share the disgrace. All 
that Iowa has in connection with the man was 
to hold out the kindly hand of succor to the 
deserted family and help the wife and mother 
to a place where she could earn her living. 
Missouri seems to forget that cHIvALRy, like 
CHARITY, should begin at home and so has to 
be shown by Iowa. 


The Deaf American has made up a full 
ticket for the N. A. D. in 1910, by suggesting 
O. H. Regensburg, of Chicago and Los An- 
geles for Secretary, and F. R. Gray, of Pitts- 
burg for Treasurer. With Olof Hanson for 
President and those two for his chief support- 
ers, there is a fine ticket put before the deaf, 
for all three of these gentlemen are brainy 
semi-mutes with plenty of “Yankee grit,” and 
could take great good care of interests of the 
N. A. D. 

But, of course, there is yet an opposing tic- 
ket to be presented so everybody can have his 
or her own choice in candidates and have some 
fun in the voting and excitement over results. 
So now let the Silent Success present another 
ticket to that purpose. 


This picture of G. F. Wills, of Malvern, 
Iowa, shows a rising young deaf man (of 
whom all the deaf should be proud). At the 
age of thirty-six he is President of the Board 
of Directors of his school district and is pros- 
pering on a fruit farm of his own. 

To begin at the very beginning of his career, 
he was born near Emerson, Iowa, in 1873, and 
when a little less than five years old suffered 
two hard falls on his head which with an 
attack of scarlet fever combined to take away 
his hearing and make a semi-mute of him. 
From the age of seven to ten he attended a 
rural school, but found that his deafness hind- 
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ered any great progress, so, in 1883, he was 
Bluffs, Iowa, where he graduated in 1890. 
Later, in 1894, he entered Gallaudet College 
without any conditions and by paying assidu- 
ous attention to his studies and very little to 
the fair co-eds and keeping out of all scrapes 
and minding his own business he passed the 
full college course, standing only second in 
rank in his studies. In athletics at college he 
was a fairly good foot-ball player (acting as 
“sub” on the “varsity” eleven) and was in-. 
strumental in starting the first basket-ball 
games there. After receiving his college de- 
gree, young Wills, came near getting a Civil 
Engineering position with the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey office. But, having passed the 
Civil Service examination, he succeeded in 
getting a position in the Census office, which 
he held for two years. Then he returned to 
Iowa, where he was employed in Malvern and 
Tabor printing offices, but the confinement of 
such work told on his health and he invested 
in a farm at Malvern where he has since been 
making a speciality of fruit growing with 
pleasure, health, and profit. In 1902, he was 
married to Carrie May Stafford, a pretty 
graduate of the Lowa school, and three charm- 
ing children, Ruth, Edwin and Helen, now 
grace their home. 

Mr. Wills, on being closely interviewed, was 
persuaded into recounting the details of cir- 
cumstances leading to his present position and 
which I quote in his own words: 

Now, as to my connection with the Board of 
Directors of my school district, it began just about 
one year ago. It happened as follows: I observed 
some of my neighbors going to the annual election 
at the school house. I asked one of them if I could 
do any good there. He replied: “You can do no 
harm,” so along to the election I went.. I was 
moved to go for another reason. I wished to see 
what kind of a school it was to which my daughter, 
Ruth, would soon be going. At the school house 
I found only a few of the electors present besides 
the lady secretary of the Board. As I could hear 
nothing of the conversation of the electors I amused 
myself by inspecting the books, furniture, pic- 
tures, etc., and commenting on the same to the 
secretary, who kindly answered my inquiries con- 
cerning them. I suppose the other electors had 
been watching my actions and behavior, or rather 
interest, in everything in the school, for before the 
business of electing two directors to fill vacancies 
caused by removal from the district, was begun, 
one of the electors asked me if I would serve on 
the Board, as I had shown so much interest in the 
school. As I had not the remotest idea of being 
elected a director, I was surprised at the proposal, 
and replied that I did not believe myself capable 
of filling the position. But he insisted that I accept, 
so I agreed to allow my name to be used if they 
thought I could fill the office. So I was elected for 
a term of two years. 

After the meeting, there was nothing to do until 
I had qualified myself by taking the oath of office 
before the president of the Board. This done, he 
gave me a book of the School Laws of Iowa to 
study and find out my duties, rights and responsi- 
bilities as director. 

There was no actual business to do until when 
my term as director began. The first business to 
come up was the appointment of a teacher for the 
fall term. A young lady applied to me for the 
position and I agreed to support her application 
at the very first, after inquiring somewhat into her 
qualification and the grade of her certificate. In 
this I made a mistake, for I should have waited 
until I had considered all the other applications 
before agreeing to support her. But having given 
her my word, I felt bound to support her application 
before the Board. At the meeting of the Board in 
July and August I found the president strongly 
opposed to her application, while the other member 
of the Board was in doubt for a time which ap- 
plication to recommend. I, however, argued him 
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over to the side of the young lady of my choice and 
he agreed to support her application. 

I then proposed to the president that if he would 
agree to let this young lady to have the fall term 
of school he could appoint the teacher for the winter 
term. To this he finally agreed and the young lady 
secured the school. 

I next looked about the school and yards and 
found that the well had not been used for two years. 
The president who seemed to pride himself on the 
economy of expenditure of the contingent fund 
for the school, asserted that the well was all right 
and that the pupils had refused to use the water for 
no good reason. I felt that there must have been 
some reason for their refusing to drink the water 
and preferring to bring it from a neighbor's nearly 
a quarter of a mile away. Two little tots some- 
times being sent for a pail of water at this neigh- 
bor’s. This I had previously observed and felt to 
be an act almost criminal. I went and investigated 
the condition of the well and found that a portion 
of the curb had been broken off, allowing rodents 
of all kinds to get into the well and render the 
water foul and unfit for human use. This made 
my blood boil to think how blind and prejudiced 
the president of the Board had been as to the con- 
dition of the well for two whole years. I demanded 
of him why he had not done better by the school. 
He arrogantly replied: “The well is all right and 
pupils who object to-using it can get out of school.” 
I realized then what kind of a director he had been 
and spoke to him in unmistakable terms that an 
injustice had been done the school and the well 
must be cleansed and be put in good condition, or 
I would know why. In this I had the approval 
and co-operation of the other director and together 
we compelled him to agree to allow the well to 
be cleansed and made fit for use. 

The school opened in the fall and I believe there 
was much rejoicing in the school over this relief 
from the burden of carrying water from one-fourth 
of a mile away. 

This is one of several things I have had to con- 
tend with as director against the president of the 
Board and with the help of the other director I 
have generally scored my point, but I will not weary 
you by relating all of them. 

How I was made president of the Board may 
yet be of interest. When the winter term was well 
under way by a teacher of the president’s own 
choice with my approval and also the other direc- 
tor, it happened that the teacher was obliged to 
flog the president’s son, a boy of about ten years, 
for swearing on the school grounds. This made the 
president angry and he wrote the teacher a threat- 
ening and insulting letter. She came to me and 
related the facts of the case. I told her the School 
Laws gave her authority to administer corporal 
punishment when necessary, and she had done right. 
The flogging had the desired effect, for the boy 
swore no more in her hearing. When the matter 
of appointing a teacher for the spring term came 
up the president of the Board endeavored to show 
that the teacher had been harsh and unjust to his 
boy and wanted me to favor the appointment. oi 
some other application for the spring term. The 
other director and I, however, disagreed with him, 
believing that the teacher had done well by the 
school during the winter term and brought it and 
that boy, particularly, as he was the only distrub- 
ing element, into excellent discipline. We informed 
him that she was our choice and to this he had 
to agree, for we are the majority on the Board. 
He then attempted to circumvent us by inserting 
a clause into the contract that she was to use no 
corporal punishment. With that clause in the con- 
tract the teacher refused to sign it. She came and 
informed me almost in tears of the nature of the 
contract she could not sign. Well, the other direc- 
tor and I decided on an informal meeting of the 
Board next day, to which we called the president. 
Well, there ensued such a war of words that I 
never heard before or participated in, and which 
I hope for the sake of peace, never will. The up- 
shot of the whole matter was that the president 
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resigned his office as president of the Board and 
since the contract was not signed there could be 
no school until it was. A few days later, we direct- 
ors held an informal meeting and adjusted matters 
somewhat, for we felt that the school must continue, 
or the parents and electors of the district would 
know why. It was agreed that I should assume 
the office of president and sign another contract 
with the teacher without any objectionable clause 
in it. This I did and set the school agoing again 
after a delay of nine days. 

The day before the school for the spring term 
began, March 8th, the district held its annual elec- 
tion. As president of the Board I was obliged 
to preside over the meeting. On account of my 
deafness I had strong doubts as to being able to 
preside and spent two or three sleepless nights 
I decided, however, that somehow or other 
On account of the disturb- 


over it. 
I would be equal to it. 


GEORGE FRANK WILLS 
President of the Board of Directors 
of his school district 


ing matter of the Board and teacher, interest in 
the election was at high pitch and every qualified 
elector who could do so, came. There were eleven 
men and the lady secretary. 

I called the meeting to order and went through 
the whole business of the meeting much better than 
I expected. The secretary kindly assisted me in 
conducting the meeting with a few hints and notes 
on paper. 

The main elect a director to 
fill the office of the one who had been with me on the 
board, his time having expired. He was, however, 
unanimously re-elected to succeed himself, thus 
showing that public opinion was with us in all our 


business was to 


differences and the fracas with the president now 
no longer president and largely shorn of his power. 

In. my service on the Board of Directors I have 
encountered tnusual and unexpected experiences, 
but I am as yet not discouraged and propose to 
serve out my time as Director and President for 
the benefit of the district and the great cause of 
education to the best of my ability. 

If this, through the Sizent Worker, should prove 
a means of encouraging other deaf-mutes to serve 
their country and the cause of education in a like 
capacity, I shall feel gratified. 


Mr. D. W. George, a leading semi-mute and 
educator in Illinois, has this to say about the 
sign-language, after telling how several hun- 
dred deaf-mutes from all parts of Europe and 
the United States met at the Paris Exposition 
in 1889, and were able to make themselves 
understood through the sign-language in fine 
style. 

“Mark this: The sign-language is the coming 
Volapuk of the world. As long as there are two 
deaf-mutes upon the face of God’s green earth, the 
sign-language will exist. The sign-language will 


never be a dead language. Spoken languages may 
come and spoken language may go, but the sign- 
language goes on forever!” 
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Romain M. Wood, of Oxnard, whose friends con- 
sider him worth $100,000, has announced that he 
wants to get married and has offered to take the wo- 
man who will marry him around the world for a 
honeymoon trip. He is deaf and dumb. He 1s 47 
years old, and has made up his mind that there 
must be some nice girl that would care for him 
enough to put up with his inability to speak or hear. 
Mr. Wood does not want anybody who does not love 
him, but a real “affinity’ who will love him for 
what he is as a man and not for the money he has. 
He has met girls who wanted to marry him and his 
wealth, but he has detected their purpose and has 
rejected them all. 


This is from the Chicago Record Herald 
and may be only a fake story, but “truth is 
often stranger than fiction.” It seems as if 
such wealthy folks always have difficulty in 
finding happiness. Money is not everything, 
though Rockfeller may think differently. 
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The Stray Straws column still continues 
to furnish material for Random Rays to il- 
luminate the Deaf-Mutes’ New York Journal! 

Evidently “A. K. B.” is “seeing things” 
through colored glasses and so has distorted 
things. It is quite a serious matter to try to 
be funny and some people can’t see a joke 
unless it is labelled. 


o¢ 

The Mid-West Branch of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association in the past three 
months has had a “Public Opinion” meeting 
at the club room of the Silentium Association 
in Omaha where the “solo” members of the 
Branch, Misses Marion Finch, Mabel Fritz, 
and Messrs. Michaelson, McFarlane, and 
Harry G. Long were hostesses and hosts; and 
a Baron Munchausen affair at which Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Drake, of Omaha, were the host and 
hostess; then a banquet at the Grand Hotel 
in Council Bluffs where all feasted together 
and toasted things a Ja Gallaudet. These af- 
fairs seem to be increasing in popularity, as 
every now and then we hear of another Branch 
inaugurating the custom established by the 
Washington, D. C., Branch of holding literary 
and social meetings. They bespeak a healthy 
desire on the part of Gallaudet people to con- 
tinue their effort toward intellectual growth 
and indicate a strong college spirit. 


A deaf minister was recently engaged to 
perform the wedding ceremony for a deaf 
couple. On the eventful day everything was 
ready and the church was full of invited guests 
with the bride and groom in all the glory 
of wedding finery and orange blossoms. As 
usual, before proceeding with the ceremony 
the minister asked the groom to give him the 
marriage license for inspection. The minister 
was then astonished to find the license was 
really a marriage certificate duly signed and 
complete and therefore the intended wedding 
ceremony was unnecessary and quite super- 
fluous. 


The deaf couple had appeared before the 
license clerk to get their precious document 
which was duly made out. Then the officious 
clerk seeing them both together assumed that 
they were in a hurry, like many other such 
couples, and obligingly steered them across 
the hall to the Judge’s room where the pre- 
siding dignitary there lost no time in per- 
forming his official duties and made them man 
and wife without their realizing it, as they 
supposed it was only a part of the procedure 
necessary to possess the license for the church 
wedding. E. F. L. 


Pennsylvania. 


N Sunday afternoon, March 14, the Rev. 

Horace Fuller, Rector. of old Trinity 

Church, near Olney, Philadelphia, 
preached in All Souls’ Church, Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter interpreting. 


The following item in the New York 
Churchman, of March 20, will be of interest 
to the many friends of Mr. B. R. Allabough: 

“Prof. B. R. Allabough, M.A., for many 


BREWSTER R. ALLABOUGH 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, who is a candidate for Priests’ Orders. 


years the efficient lay-reader of St. Margaret’s 
Deaf-Mute Mission, Pittsburg, Pa., has been 
received as a candidate for priest’s orders, 
and will make his preparations under the direc- 
tion of his life long friend and pastor, the 
Rev. A. W. Mann, who begun the Mission 
in 1887, during the Episcopate of Bishop Ker- 
foot. Prof. Allabough is a member of the 
teaching staff of the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf at Wilkinsburg.” 

Mr. George A. Jones, formerly of Mt. Airy, 
N. C., is still in Philadelphia. He was edu- 
cated at Morgantown, N. C., and on leaving 
school in 1905, joined the Highpoint, N. C., 
baseball team. Later he played with the Win- 
ston-Salem Club of the North Carolina As- 
sociation, but after playing about ten games, 
sprained his knee cap, which has practically 
incapicated him from entering on what looked 
like a promising baseball career. 


The Men’s Club which was organized at 
All Souls’ Church sometime ago, is proving 
quite interesting to the men of All Souls’. 
Already three meetings have been held, the 
attendances showing that the idea is popular 
among the men. At one of the meetings in 
February, the Rev. J. O. MclIlhenny, Rector 
of the Church of the Resurrection, made an 
interesting and very helpful address on the 
best way to conduct men’s clubs. Following 
this one of Mr. McIlhenny most active work- 
ers, Mr. C. Victor Dealy gave an interesting 
hour in feats of legerdemain. Prof. A. C. 
Manning, of the Mt. Airy Institution, was 
present and interpreted the remarks of the 
speakers. 


During the past winter we have been treated 
to several very good lectures. Among them 
were exceptionally good ones from three Sup- 
erintendents of neighboring Institutions. 
First came Mr. John P. Walker, of the Tren- 
ton School, who choose for his subject, “Foun- 
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dations,” then Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of the 
Mt. Airy Institution who lectured on “The 
Battle of Waterloo,” and finally Dr. Enoch 
H. Currier, of the Fanwood School, who dis- 
coursed on “The Deaf as Citizens.” It is not 
often that a community of deaf-mutes can 
secure such lectures in one season. 


One by one, our old timers are passing 
away. A week before last Christmas, Mrs. 
Mary Morony died quite suddenly, although 
she had been ill only a few hours. Then on 
the 25th of February, her aged husband fol- 
lowed her, passing away even more suddenly. 
The night before he was playing checkers, 
and was apparently in good health and spirits. 
Mr. Morony was eighty years of age and was 
possessed of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and it was a pleasure to sit down with him 
and talk about the old days. 


Mr. Eimer Scott, of this city, participated 


-in the Press Marathon race from Villanova 


College to the City Hall, a distance of twenty- 
six miles, on the 27th of March, and although 
he finished 126 in the race he won a bronze 
medal. A large number of lookers-on of the 
sport claim he won 40 in the race, because a 
large number who should have been disquali- 
fied for having ridden part of the way in auto- 
mobiles, and other contrivances. But as there 
was not a stfficient number of watchers, Mr. 
Scott was compelled to accept the rating as 
given him by the official time keepers with as 
good a grace as possible. 


At the annual election of officers of the 
Clerc Literary Association on the 25th of 
March, the following ticket was elected: Pre- 
sident, George T. Sanders; First Vice-Pre- 
sident, Mrs. G. T. Sanders; Second Vice- 
President, Mr. Thomas E. Jones; Secretary, 
Mr. Thomas Breen; Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
M. Pennell; Librarian, Miss Kate Stetser; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Greensbury Warrington. 

The Pastoral Aid Society, of All Souls’ 
Church also had their annual election of of- 
ficers on Tuesday evening, March 30, when 
the following were elected: President, Mrs. 
M. J. Syle; Vice-President, Miss Gertrude 
Parker; Secretary, Miss Jeanette King; Trea- 
surer, Mrs. C. O. Dantzer. 


There can be no doubt, that aside from his 
deafness which at times is a real hinderance, 
the deaf man can succeed in the world about 
as well as the ordinary hearing person, if he 
goes about his work in the right way. We 
come across many shining examples of what 
the deaf can do in the battle of life, and this 
even under great discouragenients. Only re- 
cently, Mr. Enoch H. Currier, of the New 
York Institution, delivered before our Clerc 
Literary Association an able and highly in- 
teresting address on the subject, “The Deaf 
as Citizens,” and while to some extent the ad- 
dress was very flattering to our pride, it con- 
tained much food for thought. And thinking 
on the many examples of success, in spite of 
much discouragement, my mind wanders up to 
Rome, N. Y., where there recently passed 
away one with whom in other days I had 
tender ties of friendship. I refer to Mr. 
Charles LL. Lashbrook, the foreman of the 
printing office of the Rome, (N. Y.) School. 
Mr. Lashbrook lost his hearing when six 
years old, and was educated at the New York 
and Rome Institutions. From an early age, 
it was noticed that when anything was to be 
done, Mr. Lashbrook was eager to begin at 
once, and to put all his energy in the duty 
before him. He never was satisfied with slov- 
enly work. Everything with him had to be 
done well, and at once. There was no putting 
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off till tomorrow what could just as well be 
done today. 

And.so when he began as a printer on the 
Nucleus, the forerunner of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register, he put so much enthusiasm in the 
work.that he was in a little while easily the 
leading spirit in the enterprise. On leaving 
school he readily found work in Gouverneur, 
Potsdam, and other places near his home in 
Northern New York, where his work was al- 
ways highly commended, and in consequence 
he was never idle, there being too constant 
a demand for his services. So it was no won- 
der he was finally chosen the head of the 
printing office of the Rome (N. Y.) School. 
Here he constantly pleased every one by his 
highly artistic work. He was still quite a 
young man when he was suddenly called away 
to that land whence there is no returning. 


CHAS. L. LASHBROOK 


Born March 19, 1864. Died February 21, 
1909. Aged 44 years, II months, and 2 days. 


Had Mr. Lashbrook chosen to labor in the 
large cities, like New York or Philadelphia, 
there is no doubt he would have commanded 
much larger wages than that which he earned, 
but in his chosen field he did so well that 
attention was irrestibly called to his worth 
as a man and a citizen. Would that we had 
more like him. 

In 1894, he was married to Miss Anna M. 
Seifert, of Rome, a young woman in every 
way worthy of him, bright, intelligent and his 
able assistant, who survives him. 


The Gallaudet Club held its spring meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Breen, 
the host being Mr. Edward Wilson. One new 
member, M. W. H. Lipsett, was admitted. 
In the election of officers that followed, Mr. 
Thomas Breen was elected President; Mr. 
Daniel Paul, Vice-President; and Harry E. 
Stevens, Secretary-Treasurer. 

C. O. DANTZER. 


Compensation 


She wept as she gave him a ten-page tract, 
For he was a poor deaf-mute, you know, 

Who talked with his fingers instead of a tongue, 
Which seemed to her mind the depth of woe. 


“Poor man! How I wish you could hear me talk!” 
She wrote on his pad, with infinite pains; 
But he cheerfully grinned as he scribbled back,— 
““There’s no great loss without some small 
gains.’”. 
A. H. T. FisHer. 


Mr. Louis F. Lyons, an old graduate of the Fan- 
wood (N. Y.) School was in this State during the 
month selling souvenir post-cards. He carries a 
line of New York views, mottoes, comic, birthday, 
etc., which he sells three for five cents. 
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With the Silent Workers 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


“John Wojciechowski, the deaf cobbler of Chi- 
cago, who started in the shoe repairing business 
four years ago on a small scale, has grown quite 
wealthy in that line, and as his present business 
demands a larger shop, and extra help, he was com- 
pelled to move to larger quarters at 8813 Commer- 
cial avenue, where he is at present doing business 
on a large scale—Cor. Silent Success. 


Bully for Mr. W. , only if I was secre- 
tary of. an organization of which he was a 
member I’d make him buy me a rubber stamp. 
Perhaps he has a name-sign. He sure does 
need one. 


“The following quotation from the Georgia School 
Helper is credited to Mr. A. L. Pach. 

A first class deaf printer can master the most 
intricate type setting machine in four to six weeks 
but he has to be a first class printer to start. 

The Record would like to know if Mr. Pach 
means to say that a first class printer can become 
a machinist-operator, or just an operator, in four 
to six weeks. If he means only an operator we 
agree with him, but “we're from Missouri” on the 
other declaration —Missouri Record. 

The Record man naturally wants to be 
shown. A first class locomotive engineer is 
always a good machinist up to a certain point, 
but he isn’t expected to build or rebuild en- 
gines. 

Some of the best typewriter operators can 
only make the simplest repairs. 

However the original statement had to do 
with operators and simple repairs, and the 
statement as first made was intended to cover 
the mastery of the art of linotype composition, 
including a knowledge of the machine and 
overcoming minor defects aud obstacles. 


Here’s a clip irom the Deaf American that 
Editor Steidmann of the Silent Success com- 
ments on editorially : 

“This is the greatest victory ever won for the 
the American deaf, and Theodore Roosevelt de- 
serves a lasting place among that galaxy of good 
men who are already enshrined in the grateful 
hearts. R. AtiazoucH, *84. 

Now what did Roosevelt do to entitle him to be 
placed with the Gallaudets, father and sons, Le- 
Clerc,. Peet and others. Roosevelt was practically 
forced to reconsider his first decision and then 
threw the responsibility on the heads of the various 
departments. “Deserves a lasting place.”—Bosh. 

I judge Mr. Steidmann is a democrat. I 
also judge he has got the Clercs mixed up 
with Chas. J. LeClercq. Charlie is making 
good in his way, but it was Laurent Clerc Mr. 
Steidmann had in mind. 


?° 

Here is our old friend Frederick T. Lloyd, 
the famous Sidney correspondent rushing in- 
to print with a grievance. Though he uses 
my name in connection with it, I am unable 
to learn, or to meet any one who knows what 
his grievance was. 

Mr. Lloyd really ought to show me any- 
thing untrue or unjust that I ever wrote about 
him or any one else. 

Come now Mr. Lloyd, specify an offense. 


All of you who thought Jay Cooke Ho- 
ward was a mere money making banker and 
financier can sit up and take notice, for here 
is what he writes me about hens: 

Dutvuta, Minn., April 10, 1909. 
“My Dear P :— 

You see Theodore Roosevelt is a Dutchman and 

he is an all fired hustler. It’s likely that his father 
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and grandfather and grandfather’s grandfather 
were good hustlers, the hustling part of them de- 
veloped with good breeding. It does not follow, 
however, that every cussed Dutchman in God's do- 
main is a hustler. I have an idea that some of 
these Dutchmen are so gosh darned lazy they find 
it hard to stone boat around in their wooden shoes. 
It’s the same with Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, et 
al. They are “made” breeds. Were bred from 
crossing meat producers and egg producers to get 
what we all want, an utility fowl, good of carcas 
and good for eggs. When they were new breeds 
they were particularly vigorous and prolific, mainly 
because of the introduction of new bloods or rather 
the mixing of bloods. Since they have been bred 
by all kinds of people. Some people use judgment 
in selecting their breeding stock and know enough 
to cull out for the pot all birds not worth their 
keep, use trap nests and record each bird’s pro- 
duct. Others just breed from any old thing and 
have all sorts and kinds, usually running down for 
lack of care and in-breeding. Again other breeders 
do not give a tinker’s darn for the utility qualities 
of a fowl, but breed for feather. If they can get 
a high-scoring bird, scoring 95 or so, although it 
does not lay six eggs a year, albeit it’s not a rooster, 
they make a great trumpeting and sell a lot of eggs 
from cull stock at $10. per dozen, to other people 
who are breeding for feather, too, or have more 
shekels than sense. It makes all the difference in 
the world whether the Dutchman is a T. R. brand 
or some other, and by the same token it makes as 
much difference if John Jones or Bill Smith bred 
the fowls you buy to start a small hennery. You 
just suit yourself as to color, size and shape of the 
bird you are to lavish your love and protection upon 
and then look over the different breeders in that 
paradise of hen fruit, New Jersey, and select accord- 
ing to what you want, a nice rooster to keep in the 
parlor in a canary bird cage, go to the feather 
fancyer. If it’s a good and industrious layer of 
eggs that you want to scratch up your neighbor’s 
pea bed, go to the other fellow. You will have to 
learn by experience. 

The white and buff varities are for mine, because 
they produce no blathergasted black pin feathers 
to pull out by the hour with tweezers, before they 
look cleanly shaven. White pin feathers do not 
show and when properly cooked are quite palatable 
and may be of use in time to come, to provide 
material for your own wings when you soar over 
the golden streets of New Jerusalem. 

If you are tender hearted and do not want to 
chase the old and played out chanticellor all over 
your section of Westfield with a nicked hatchet, 
and prefer to allow your chickens to die of roup, 
lice, swelled crops and fatty degeneration of the 
heart and only want them to lay eggs, get a Medi- 
terrranean breed, leghorn or some such. If you do 
not care for eggs that have no taste, but are stuck 
on the cold storage variety, possessing both taste 
and smell, but would like a nice fat fowl for the 
platter and would take some pleasure in beheading 
them, dressing them, and want them so heavy and 
clumsy they can not run when you take after them 
with a tomahawk and a war whoop, get an Asiatic, 
a Brahma or the like. There are birds and birds 
to suit us all. 

I started in with leghorns and they flew over 
the barn and out of the windows. Then I got 
stuck on light brahmas because they were such nice 
fat pullets and strutted around with such slow 
grace and dignity. But they were so heavy they 
could not get up on the roosts and crushed their 
eggs when they sat down on them. ‘I had forty 
fine ones and axed them all as fast as we couid 
eat them, which was a hurculean undertaking, the 
eating of them I mean. They averaged about 12 
Ibs each. Then I ran a pen of buff Plymouth Rocks 
and a pen of white Wyandottes side by side and 
the Wyandottes were the best for my particular 
demands and I sold the Buff Rocks at about $3.00 
per head. Have the Wyandottes yet and they are 
my sole and only love, only it-is not feverish any 
more. I can chop them up without compunction 


when they are too old to lay and they are all fired 
good eating. Can be easily fattened and make a 
fine carcas. 

This is “too much,” so I will close, only adding 
that I have a cow that is worth all the chickens in 
the country. J. C. Howarp. 


My only comment, if any were needed, 
would be to suggest that the cow Mr. Ho- 
ward owns and on which he places such a 
high value, must be the one that produces the 
Golden Calves of History. 

NEW YORK 


Easter Wednesday brings to New Yorkers 
the annual gladsome gathering of the Xavier 
Club boys—and girls. ‘The admission is only 
twenty-five cents, and the place is always 
Parochial School Hall on West 17th street, 
which has one of the prettiest of New York’s 
semi-public theatres. 

It was the day New York’s Base-ball sea- 
son was to open and Mr. J. Pluvus got busy 
early in the morning and kept at it all day 
long. It served Jawn McGraw right for let- 
ting Luther Taylor go, but tho’ the rain came 
sheets and spoiled the Fan’s opening day, it 
only lessened the Xavier Boys’ attendance a 
bit. 

After President O’Donnell made the speech 
of welcome, John F. O’Brien’s array of talent 
appeared in this order: 


THE PLAY 
Orvemttare 5 ..Jocmaatedascns lots Gengenbach 
Weleome <..3sisicasdccantusaee President O’Donnell 
I. Arpo AND Eppo 
Comedy Bar Gymnasts 
2 GREGOIRE 
Equilibrist 
9) NCORNED SOLO onc dh ccc aera ecenee en Selected 
Mr. William Bartow 
4- “LirE INSURANCE” 
Aigpent. sccacciascseaeekter Mr. Eugene Lynch 
Anplonnts «ving sacsaescaws Miss A. McDermott 
(Interpreter, Prof. P. Lyons) 
5 MAURICE 
The Clever Magician 
6. PAUL FREDERICK 


Slack Wire Artist 
7. Hitt, CHerry anp Hint, Comepy Artists. 


To adopt the “Zit” system; the players in 
the professional class came out in this order: 

Ardo and Eddo, though being in the worst 
place on the bill, carried off first honors, as 
they were clever acrobats and got off many 
pantomime bits that roused the audience to 
yells of laughter—the street car conductor and 
the transfer was a hit. 

Next place, by a length ought to go to 
Gregoire. He made up as a Rube, and looked 
the part. His props were a section of news- 
paper, and one to five chairs—balanced. He 
ought to go good in vaudeville by the simpli- 
city of his act and its novelity. 

Running him close, “to show’’—that is third 
place—was Frederick, a slack wire artist, who 
did clever juggling on the loose cable dis- 
daining balance pole and parasol. 

Hill, Cherry and Hill were handicapped, but 
made good as first rank trick cyclists, and 
Maurice, a magician showed all the old tricks 
and a couple of new ones. 

“Life Insurance” was an amatuer hit in 
which Miss McDermott showed clever dra- 
matic ability and proved herself to be a. de- 
cidely clever ingenue. Mr. Lynch acquitted 
creditably. 

The cornet solo I judge was wasted on an 
audience that, for the most part, could not 
hear it. 

Between act 5 and 6 the stage director ap- 
peared to make an announcement and he got 
as much applause as any of his stars. 

For nearly thirty years the stage director, 
otherwise John Francis O’Brien, has been the 


a 


big “it” in all Xavier’s doings. He has 


grown gray in the service. Sometimes his 
name is on the program and again it isn’t, but 
just the same his energy and ability and his 
hustle-hustle Johnfobrienizes things and his 
ardor galvanizes the other workers, to emu- 
late his example. The other three in the 
Xavier’s Big Four are Messrs. Donnelly, Fo- 
garty and Russell. The latter was missed for 
the first time, and Mr. Donnelly looks on 
from the side lines. Mr. Fogarty ably 
seconds the chief. These four men have put 
in a total of over a hundred years’ effort to 
further the work of their church and to keep 
enough of the secular pleasures within reach 
of their fellows, to keep balances even. 

Extending the glad hand of sincere wel- 
come Father McCarthy, the spiritual Direc- 
tor greets parishoner and friend alike with 
thoughtful words and keen sympathies. He 
is a good man to know, and one of the sin- 
cerest and ablest men who have worked among 
the Deaf—bar none. 


“A gentleman from Mississippi’ at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, is the best and 
most enduring comedy that has moved Broad- 
way to mirth for many a year. Its fresh- 
ness and vivacity appeal alike to jaded city 
palygoers and those of keener enjoyment who 
make spring pilgrimage to the metropolis. 
The out-of-town amusement seeker is keenly 
alert now-a-days. He keeps a finger on the 
dramatic pulse and knows before he comes 
here what is best worth seeing. One of the 
first plays of his selection is “A Gentleman 
from Mississippi,” for its fame has extended 
to every quarter of the land. This buoyant 
comedy of Washington life rings as true as a 
twenty dollar piece. It causes a gattling-gun 
fire of uproarious laughter and there is enough 
of the dramatic in its climaxes to bring the 
entire company before the curtain, again and 
again, as the end of each act. The prosperity 
of the play will extend far into the future. 
Souvenirs are being designed for the ap- 
proaching 300th performance. 

A. L. Pacs. 


Naming Calves 
Eprror THE Sment Worker 

Dear Str:—I wrote you a letter some time ago 
in reply to an article published in the Worker dated 
November, 1908, signed by F. P. Gibson. Can not 
say whether or not you received it, but a little 
“news” in addition to what you published may be 
more interesting. Since writing you we have had 
another cow freshen and she dropped a bull-calf. 

We have official permission to honor our new 
governor, Judson Harmon, by naming this calf after 
him and we obtained this permission while holding 
the governor’s right hand. Another man in his 
impetuous desire not to be outdone promised to 
give the governor a calf. Now my impression is 
that Governor Harmon will appreciate the honor 
we bestow more than he will the possession of the 
calf of a different breed. 

No man ever lived who was too great to be 
honored by this practice and no real great man ever 
declined the honor. 

I inclose stamps for the return of my letters (if 
former one was preserved) realizing that they are 
rather foreign to your line and beyond the com- 
prehension of an esthetic gentleman like Mr. F. 
P. Gibson. I imagine a reply to him would be 
“water on a duck’s back,” but we still have a bull 
calf to name and my desire is that the naming 
of it may make a friend for the Home. 

Through a typographical error the name appeared 
“Bessie Moore” instead of Bertha Moore. We 
would appreciate receiving a copy of your paper. 
We get quite a number of the different school 
publications. 

Yours very truly, 
“A. G, Byers. 

WEstTVILLE, Onto. 
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Chicago 


NDER the caption of “Rah! Rah’s! 
Given Digitally” the Chicago Tribune 
of April 13 gave the following account 

of the annual dinner of the Chicago Chapter 
of the G. A. A.: 


Rickety, rackety, 
Sis, Boom, Ah! 
*Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! 
G-a-l-l-a-u-d-e-t! 

The foregoing college yell was not given with the 
leather lunged explosiveness of the ordinary col- 
legian celebrators last night, but 250 rapidly work- 
ing fingers, moving with the yell giving spirit, ex- 
pressed the same sentiment at a banquet given by 
the Alumni association of Gallaudet college for deaf 
mutes. The annual dinner was held at the Hotel 
Hayes, at Sixty-fourth street and Lexington avenue, 
in honor of the forty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Washington, D. C., college. Between the 
courses the fingers moved like lightning, and the 
continuous laughter told its own story of the jokes 
and merriment of the banqueters. 

After the dinner the Rev. George Flick, the toast- 
master, who has charge of the Episcopal church 
work among the deaf in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, told of the deaf in Illinois. 

“There are 6,000 of us,” he said, “and we are all 
doing well. The state has no cause for complaint 
of its deaf citizens.” 

The Rev, P. J. Hasenstab, who has charge of the 
Methodist Episcopal church missions of Chicago 
and the West, then talked of the bill concerning 
the state school for the deaf which the present 
legislature is being urged to pass. 

“This mieasure provides,” he said, “for the clas- 
sification of our school in Jacksonville as an educa- 
tional institution to take it out of the hands of the 
state board of control.. It is absurd to classify us 
with the charitable. We all are self-supporting 
citizens. The deaf receive training in citizenship in 
the school the same as others receive their training 
in the public schools. Most of the other states have 
classified their schools for the deaf in the educational 
class.” 

He then told of his work lobbying for the bill 
and was cheered when he expressed the hope that 
the proposed measure would pass. 

After this serious discussion came short talks on 
individual work and some told college stories. 
Handclapping followed every speech. 

When the last of the talks was finished the ban- 
queters gave the college yell. 

eb + 

A new paper for the Deaf, this time from the 
far Northwest, has made its appearance. It is called 
the Northwest Silent Observer, is published at 
Seattle, and is a neat attractive little six page paper. 
It is edited by Mr. A. N. Struck, a Louisville boy, 
who was for a time a pupil of this school and a 
student at Gallaudet College. No one has ever yet 
got rich at pubishing an independent paper for the 
deaf but we trust that the editor of the Observer 
may prove the shining exception—Kentucky Stand- 
ard. 

+ > + 
All sat mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts.—Milton. 


“Federation ?” 

+ > + 
Policeman—“What’s all the racket about?” 
Interpreter—“This is the convention of the 
of the Deaf. They're having a 
little discussion over the election of officers; 
that’s all.” 


eos 


A well-known Milwaukee deaf man has 
been wrestling in court with the mother-in- 
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law problem, sueing his for $5,000 for alienat- 
ing his wife’s affections. 
Is this but another proof that we are just 
as good as our hearing brother? 
j ob + 
The Illinois Home Fund continues to re- 
ceive substantial boosts from its Chicago 
friends. A basket social at the Pas-a-Pas 
club March 20 contributed half the proceeds 
from the sale of the lunches which the baskets 
contained. 
te > 
The Ladies’ Aid Society of the M. E. Mis- 
sion holds an oratorical contest on April 17 
at which representatives of the various local 
organizations of the deaf will compete for 
a silver trophy cup. 
+ 
The greatest complaint about a deaf-mute comes 
from a man who began his dealing with him by 
thinking him a fool—Zeno in the Sent Worker 
before the days of “Federation.” 
et + 


Regarding the bill now before the Illinois 
Legislature to classify the state school for the 
deaf as educational, the Chicago Tribune re- 
cently printed the following: 

The proposition now pending before the Illinois 
legislature to place the Illinois School for the Deaf 
at Jacksonville under a single new board of control 
which also shall govern the “charitable, penal, and 
reformatory institutions,” and the counter proposal 
of Senator W. Clyde Jones of Chicago to class the 
school as an educational institution and to place it 
under the state board of education, have aroused 
considerable interest and and comment among 
educators. 

The first proposal met with much opposition from 
the alumni association of the school and the school 
authorities. The school at present is governed by 
a board of trustees. It is proposed to replace this 
board with the new “board of control” for all state 
institutions. 

The objection to the measure is that the Jackson- 
ville school for the deaf is an educational insti- 
tution and should not be classed with charitable or 
reformatory institutions. The interest of Chicago 
educators is arouséd by the fact that departments 
of instruction for deaf pupils are maintained in the 
Burr, Clarke, Dore, Froebel, Hammond, Holden, 
Kozminski, Moos, Ogden, Seward, and Normal 
Practice schools, and are under the direct supervi- 
sion of the board of education. 

President Otto C. Schneider of the Chicago board 
of education declared that the school should be 
classed as an educational institution and placed 
under the supervision of the state board of educa- 
tion. = 

te 

The inter-city series of bowling contests 
between teams of Chicago and Milwaukee 
deaf has been won by Chicago, the Chicago 
team winning its third game in Milwaukee 
April 4. But four of the necessary five 
games were played, Chicago capturing the 
first, third and fourth. There will probably 
be another series arranged for next season. 

+ > + 

The Illinois Advance says the Illinois 
students at Gallaudet College are getting 
along fine, according to a letter from one of 
their number. Mr. Schoneman is taking a 
post-graduate course in soils and fertilizers, 
Miss Newman and Mr. Robinson are in the 
sophomore class and Miss Congdon is in the 
high class at the Kendall School and is mak- 
ing good progress. All are taking active 
parts in the literary societies and Mr. Robin- 
son is manager of the college football team. 

+S & 

Clarence Selby, Chicago’s well-known 
blind-deaf man, was tendered a testimonial 
benefit at the Auditorium April 14. 

F. P. Greson. 
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AN empty hospital testifies to the good 
health of our school. 


Tue exact day for the closing 
of school has not yet been de- 
cided upon, but will be an- 
nounced in our next issue. 


Vacation 


It is an era of fads in matters 
educational, but it has remained 
for Columbia College to intro- 
duce into the training of its 
young men, the most novel of all the new 
things. A section has been organized, known 
as the “Rescuing Class,” with the object of 
thorough instruction in saving from death by 
drowning. This class is the fitst formed in 
any college, for the purpose. It has at pres- 
ent nearly two hundred members, and is daily 
put through a drill in going to the aid of 
a drowning person, breaking the grip that so 
often prove fatal to the rescuer, and resus- 
citating the man or woman, apparently 
drowned. When the student qualifies as an 
expert rescuer he is given a degree. Next ! 


Novel, ™ 
Indeed 


Scuoots for the deaf in the 
South and West have as a rule 
been more favored than we 
in their annual appropriations. 
Orgeon gets $75,000 for new buildings, North 
Carolina $31,000, Utah nearly $100,000, Neb- 
raska $50,000 and other schools varying 
smaller amounts. While our needs are prob- 
ably greater than any other school in the coun- 
try, we have received but bare maintenance, 
and not a penny for the increased accomoda- 
tion we so much need. Perhaps the wave of 
prosperity so long predicted, and which has 
not yet reached us, has arrived in the southern 
and western states, filling their treasuries and 
making it easy for them to furnish adequate 
provision for their deaf children. The past 


Hope 
Deferred 
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year has been an unusual one to our State 
Finances, the drain upon the treasury has been 
extraordinary and the law-making bodies 
have deemed it wise to make no farther exten- 
sion to any State work for the present, so 
we are not alone to suffer. Better times will 
doubtless bring the improvements we need, 
and it only remains for the present to “possess 
our souls with patience.” 


Every child was with us at 
Easter, and probably not one 
regrets the fact that no home 
vacation was given. Extraordinary efforts 
were put forth to make the days pleasant here 
and every moment was “jewelled with a joy.” 
Friday was a full holiday and the children 
revelled in the “out-of-doors.” On Saturday 
evening there was.a re-union, and on Sunday 
two attractive services in the chapel. The two 
features, however, that brought the greatest 
happiness, were the boxes and the visits of 
relatives and friends. The store-room tables 
groaned under the weight of goodies that had 
been sent the children, and the dinning-room 
tables were crowded each day with guests 
from out-of-town. Among our visitors were 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. DeWitte, Mr. and Miss 
Clayton, Mr. and Mrs. Woelper, Miss Ger- 
man, Mrs. and Miss Gessner, Mrs. and Miss 
Gunn, Mrs. Leaming, Mrs. Battersby and the 
little Masters Battersby, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. 
Sheppard, Mrs. Keater, Mr. and Mrs. Klep- 
per and son, Miss Hanlon, Miss Phalon, and 
a large number of friends of the children, 
and the Easter festival was, to all, one of 
the happiest occasions of the year. 


Easter-tide 


To say that our children have 
abundant bed-clothing when the 
nights are cold, and that not one 
of them ever goes to school 
hungry in the morning, would not at first 
sight appear to be much to brag of, and yet 
recent research among the public schools of 
our State develops the fact that many of the 
pupils absolutely suffer for want of sufficient 
covering, during cold weather, and that num- 
bers go to school in the morning without a 
mouthful of breakfast. Referring to the lack 
of nourishing food and sufficient clothing, our 
Evening Times, in a recent editorial, says: 


Needed, a 
Remedy 


“At a meeting in Newark on Tuesday, Mrs. 
Charles Sargent, vice-president of the Do- 
mestic Science Club, stated that she had found, 
upon investigation, that seventy-six boys and 
girls in one of the Newark schools are men- 
tally deficient because of lack of nourishing 
food. The members of the club, startled by 
the announcement, agreed to investigate con- 
ditions in the local schools, and if necessary 
take steps to provide milk and crackers to 
such children as need food during the morning 
session. 

“Probably every public school teacher, es- 
pecially those employed in the factory districts 
of a city, know of many cases where children 
go to school without having breakfast ; and no 
doubt there are many who are ill fed, but 
when it is asserted that seventy-six in a single 
school are deficient mentally because they are 
starved physically, it is time for the State to 
give a little less attention to the subject of 


compulsory attendance at school, and child 
labor, and considerable more to the physical 
welfare of the children. 

“Quite recently Trenton’s attendance officer, 
Mr. Beans, in a published interview told of 
some of the obstacles he met in his efforts to 
prevent truancy and absence from the schools. 
He found one main trouble to be the lack of 
shoes and suitable clothing—a lack that he had 
been able to supply through the generosity of 
citizens to whom he appealed for aid. School 
officials in other cities have reported similar 
conditions. 

“If the interests of society demand that all 
children shall be educated, society should be 
willing to do something more for its own 
protection than to provide school houses and 
teachers. It seems as if, when the public 
mind is directed toward one particular end, 
it takes no notice of the rights of individuals. 
Compulsory attendance is all right, but the 
children should be clothed and fed while they 
are in school.” 


It seems almost incredible that such want 
should exist, and it certainly behooves that im 
this enlightened country and age, something 
should be done not only to compel children 
to go to school but to see that during their 
attendance they go decently clad and free 
from the pangs of hunger. 


ForEIcN writers differ greatly as to 
Waste just what the one thing is that par- 

ticularly strikes the visitor from the 
other side. One startles us by saying that it 
is the arrogance and insolence of the children, 
another says that it’s the adoration that is be- 
stowed upon the women, while a third thinks 
that the extravagance, of our land, national, 
state, and individual, is the thing that most 
astonishes the visitor from an old conservative 
nation. The waste that is going on every- 
where is certainly one of the national sins. 
It begins in childhood, when nothing short 
of an automobile will please, and extends to 
every part of our national life. There are 
children in our schools for the deaf, from 
poor families, who have as much spending 
money in a week as the average child in Eu- 
rope has in a year. Everything around us, 
from the garbage can at the back door to the 
denuded forest, testifies to the prodigality of 
cur people, and point to a time when, with 
substance wasted, we may have to content 
ourselves with husks or return to the way of 
our fathers. The old countries have learned 
their lesson. We have ours yet to learn, and 
it looks as if it might be a most expensive 
lesson. 


In its endeavor to make its 
Worthy gf fortieth anniversary number 
the Occasion a notable one the Nebraska 

Journal has certainly achieved 
success. The issue of April 1st is good from 
cover to cover and reflects the highest credit 
upon the school and everybody who had a 
hand in its make up. 


THERE are few publications 
in the interests of the deaf 
that possess the all round 
stirling merit of the British Deaf-Times. — 


Hard to Beat 


School BZ City 


May flowers. 


But six weeks more. 

April was a month of winds. 
The most beautiful lawns ever. 
Our school is twenty-six years old. 


Tennis and base-ball are again in full 
swing. 


The sparrows think that all grass-seed is 
intended for them. 


Everyody is saving up their pennies for the 
trip down the Delaware. 


Mr. J. Bingham Woodward is a frequent 
and most welcome visitor. 


Minnie Brickwedel was the most dignified 
young lady at the banquet. 


Mr. Markley who was a bit ailing last week, 
is now quite himself again. 


Only one shad dinner, as yet. They have 


been too high for frequent use. 


Milton Wymbs sustained a serious loss the 
other day. He lost his temper. 


Thirty-two new volumes were placed on our 
library shelves during the past month. 


Ella McKeon has a beautiful little dolly, 
and, would you believe it, it has no name. 


Carl Droste goes to Barryville, N. Y., June 
27th, and remains until the first of August. 


The most prized of all Maude Thompson's 
birthday gifts was a ring from her Mamma. 


The story of Naaman, told in Mr. Lloyd’s 
inimitable way, was the treat of Sunday even- 


ing. 
The robins are a wise ilk. They will not 


build until there are leaves enough to hide 
their nests. 


Carl Droste says he expects to talk as well 
as his father, before long. He will have to 
talk pretty well. 


The girls should be given “The Ole Swim- 
min Hole” to read, that they may learn the 
pleasures of swimming. 


Angelo Avallone is very well content with 
his lot. He has had three boxes since the 
Holidays, and ought to be. 


A large carbuncle on the back of Alfred 
Kreutler’s neck has been making life a burden 
to him, during the past week. 


An Italian woman keeps our grounds free 
from dandelions, and, incidentally, furnishes 
herself with many a good meal. 


There has been rather an unusual amount 
of sickness in our household of late, the grippe 
being largely responsible for it. 


Our girls make a fine showing in their new 
spring dresses, most of which were made by 
the girls themselves in the sewing department. 


Splendid bunches of violets now ornament 
the dining-room tables, the children vieing 
with each other as to which shall have the 
finest display. 


Arbutus is very scarce this year. Mr. 
Sharp and Arthur’ Blake took a long run in 
search of it, last week, and came home almost 
empty-handed. 
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The shooting of a poor, worn - out, old 
horse, on Chestnut avenue, a few days ago, 
made considerable excitement for the boys and 
girls. 


A handsome book-rack is now among the 
furnishings of Miss Wood’s desk. It was 
made by Vincent Metzler and is really a fine 
piece of work. 


One of the little boys reported seeing a 
sneak-thief prowling near the coat-room, the 
other night; but Arthur Blake thinks he was 
only “seein’ things.” 


Miss Cornelius spent her half holiday with 
Mrs. Rideout in Philadelphia, last week, and, 
on her return, brought with her a box of 
candy for her monitors. 


Roy Parsons talks of nothing else now-a- 
days but baseball. He even has his father 
send him the Newark papers so as to be in 
touch with the local players. 


But a single one of the pupils was barred 
from our last entertainment, owing to “de- 
merits.” It looks as if not even that many 
will fail to get to Philadelphia. 


Our Pride of India tree which failed to em- 
erge from its winter sleep, last summer, is 
now putting on its coat of green and we shall 
soon have its flowers and fragrance. 


Mary Hanlon was very anxious to see her 
sister and brother around Easter time. We 
wonder if the beautiful hat that came with 
them had anything to do with her interest. 


The Emu and the Cassowary swallow pea- 
nuts whole. Ida Keator is just as fond of 
goobers as either of these birds, but it would 
not do her a bit of good to eat them that way. 


The imagination of Annie Bissett must be 
running riot. There is hardly a night that 
passes, now-a-days, when she does not have 
some fantastic dream or other. 


We hope to get our annual trip to Phila- 
delphia, week after next. Memorial Hall, 
Horticultural Hall, the Sunken Garden and 
the Zoo will be especial objective points. 


The moving picture story of Rip Van 
Winkle, at the State St. Opera House, was 
full of interest, and pleased the children as 
much as anything they have seen for many a 
day. 


Strange what a difference there is among 
the children in their speech, many realizing 
the importance of it, and straining every nerve 
to succeed, but now and then one exhibiting a 
woeful apathy. 


When Anna Robinson’s doll arrived, its 
head was broken into a thousand pieces. A 
friend of Anna’s, however, took it to the doll- 
doctors and had a new head put on it. Now 
it is as good as ever. 


Anthony Zachman has a friend who is a 
marine on the U. S. S. Kansas, which now lies 
at anchor in the Delaware, off Philadelphia. 
He hopes to be able to see him when he gets 
down there next week. 


The boys in Mr. Throckmorton’s depart- 
ment are keeping fully apace with the needs 
of the boys and girls, and this is saying a 
great deal, when we consider how fast shoes 
are worn out with us. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dunham, formerly superin- 
tendent and principal of the Oklahoma school, 
were among our visitors on Tuesday. They 
reported Miss Koehler as doing finely in her 
work at the new school in Sulphur. 


enough for the most fastidious. 
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The Philadelphia Record has been added to 
our list of newspapers, and containing as it 
does full accounts of the base-ball games and 
all out-door sports, it has taken an especially 
strong hold on the affections of the boys. 


The boys have taken up running, and it has, 
of late, become almost a craze with them. 
We have three or four who are approaching 
the record, too. Who knows but that there 
may be an embryotic St. Yves among them. 


Our girls insist there is a striking resem- 
blance between Mr. Hearnen and Pres. Taft, 
but are most emphatic over it about the time 
of portioning out supplies in the evening. 
Can it be possible that any of them have an 
ulterior thought? 


The pastime of jumping the rope is excel- 
lent, when done with moderation, but once in 
a while girls are noticed trying to see who 
can jump longest, something that is not at 
all conducive to health, and something the 
monitors will have to stop. 


Books from the library have been in great 
demand of late, especially by the boys, who 
are devouring everything in the way of travel 
and exploration they can get their hands on. 
The “Tragedy of the Klondike” appears to be 
a particular favorite just at present. 


A fine pair of chests, a half dozen oak 
tables and a fine quartered oak desk are the 
latest products of the wood-working depart- 
ment. George Oberbeck, Charles Quigley, 
Issac Lowe, and Carmine Pace have shown 
particular excellence in their work of late. 


Mabel Zorn says she seems to be living in 
a new world since the flowers and birds and 
leaves have come, and that she doesn’t believe 
that any of the pretty birds that now flit 
among our trees are happier than she. The 
fine weather does not lure Mabel from her 
school duties though. When she was asked 
for a “note or two” for the paper, on Thurs- 
day, she handed in seven pages. 


Each spring a dainty pair of little song- 
sparrows comes and builds in one of the 
maples at the ‘north end of our Industrial 
Hall. They arrive just as the leaves are peep- 
ing through, build, rear their little brood, and 
then hie themselves away, and winter in other 
climes, only to be with us the next spring. 
We often wonder if it can be the same pair, 
or is it a couple of the preceding year’s brood, 
or does it just so happen that a pair comes 
and builds in this exact spot year after year. 
Who can say? 


The girls’ basket-ball team, not to be out- 
done by the boys, closed the season with a 
banquet on the evening of the r4th. Our 
ever-thoughtful nurse, Mrs. Tindall, extended 
them the use of the Infirmary Dining-room, 
and attended to all the details of the occasion. 
She was hostess, purveyor, chef, chaperor 
and maid-of-all-work and if she left anything 
undone to make the festivities enjoyable, it 
has not, up to this time, been reported at the 
desk. Chicken was the piece de resistence, 
and the bill of fare was long and varied 
Hand 
painted menus were waived, so that all avail- 
able assets could be devoted to absolutely 
satisfying things. The table decorations, 
however, were very handsome, and the solid 
silver set that has been in Mrs. Tindall’s 
family from time immemorial did much to 
enhance the enjoyment of the meal. Those 
who participated were Maude Griffith, Mary 
Hanlon, Harriet Alexander, Vallie Gunn, An- 
nie Bissett, Freida Heuser, Louisa Duer, 
Adela Silverman, Nellie Tice and Amelia Bar- 
barulo. Misses Bilbee, Whalen and Cornelius 
were invited guests. 


ADMIRABLE illustration of 
The Oasis the value of the sign-lan- 
in the Desert} ouage and its possibilities as a 
means of imparting knowledge 
to the Deaf was that recently chronicled in 
The Companion, in connection with the Lin- 
coln Birthday exercises in the chapel of the 
Faribault, Minn., School for the Deaf, when 
one of the teachers gave in the sign-language 
a detailed account of the assassination and 
death of Lincoln and the pursuit and death of 
Booth. Editor James L. Smith speaks as fol- 
lows of the incident: 

“Monday morning following, the teacher of the 
highest class, without previous warning, asked his 
pupils to write out what they remembered of the 
address. They did so, and the results were aston- 
ishing as regards the historical accuracy of their 
written version. The first was written by a pupil 
who was born partly deaf, who talks well, and has 
a good command of English. The second was 
written by a pupil born totally deaf, who has no 
speech at all, and whose language was all acquired 
here at school. 

Neither of the pupils had ever read or been given 
a detailed account of the great tragedy of Lincoln’s 
death. Therefore what they wrote was wholly 
derived from the signed address. 

If children at school can be told some historical 
event in signs, and after the lapse of several days 
can reproduce from memory in fairly good English 
such accurate accounts as were submitted, is it wise 
or kind to advocate the entire suppression of the 
sign-language from the education and the lives of 
the deaf?” 

The compositions spoken of were of equal 
value as regards details, while the language 
of the semi-mute was a shade the better. 
Good. We have always held that there was 
some value in the sign-language and that to 
take it away from the deaf entirely would 
be like taking away forks from: the dinner 
table. One is as indispensible as the other. 
= 


ForTHCOMING EvEeNTs :—Gallaudetites ver- 
sus State Associations (“Zeno” says State As- 
sociations and Gallaudet alumni are one and 
the same thing) ; Tilden’s Open Door Federa- 
tion Plan versus Veditz’s chicken-wired, cut 
and pasted Federation “idea” ; a Distinct Bene- 
fit versus Obvious Advantage; Stray Straws 
versus Random Rays; State Homes versus 
National Home for the Aged Deaf. 

> 


“Public Good” is done! All hail to his 
italicized statement in the Journal that he will 
go to Colorado to vote for the Tilden Plan 
of Federation. He has found, after almost a 
year of study and questioning that the Tilden 
plan is best and its author a safe and sane 
man. Now let the other wiseacres “jump on 
the Tilden Plan and kick it out of the way.” 


=> 


Infamous Saying by an Infamous “Hide 
and Seek.”—“He had a belly ache and could 
not go.” This referred to a young man just 
out of short pants and a student at Fanwood, 
who did not attend the N. A. D. meeting of 
that year in Philadelphia. The boy was poor 
and almost penniless, and knew little of the 
affairs of the deaf of the world. Surely, the 
belly ache must have been very acute on the 
other side of the Mississippi. This young 
man will vote for the Tilden Plan in 1910 
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if ill health does not prevent, voting as a 
delegate of the Colorado State Association. 


> 


It looks as if the Roosevelt policy of the 
President of the N. A. D. in naming his suc- 
cessor in office, will miscarry if we may judge 
by the favor shown lately towards the Tilden 
Plan. If so many votes are going to be polled 
for that plan it is reasonable to expect that 
the N. A. D. will naturally want the author 
of that plan to sit in the presidential chair the 
first three years of the life of the new federa- 
tion, because it will require a man of his men- 
tal calibre, executive ability and activity to 
successfully launch the enterprise. It would 
do no good to adopt the Tilden plan and 
then elect to that office a man not in sympathy 
and complete harmony with the platform of 
the N. A. D. We all know what that would 
mean. 

= 


To take moving-pictures of the Colorado 
Convention exercises, etc., will require an out- 
lay of several thousand dollars, and its pos- 
sibility seems as remote as the Local Com- 
mittee’s suggestion that a trip to the top of 
Pike’s Peak would raise hair on my bald head. 
It didn’t. And then the Local Committee has 
only a paltry one hundred dollars of the thou- 
sand it pledged itself to raise for entertain- 
ment. They'll get there yet, eh? 


=> 


The Empire State Association must meet 
this summer and raise the sum of $300 to 
send its delegates to Colorado next year. 
Maybe Alex. L. Pach can be persuaded to 
manage a $15,000 “Marathon Derby” for 
deaf-mutes only. R. E. Maynarp. 


An Open Letter to the American Deaf 


To avoid any chance of misunderstanding, I take 
this ‘liberty of addressing the American deaf upon 
my attitude in regard to the next president of the 
National Association of the Deaf, in more connected 
fashion than it was possible to do at the time of 
my first published letter. At the outset I want to 
make clear that the idea has never, for a moment, 
entered my head to exclude all the teachers and 
ministers from the list of eligibles for the presi- 
dency of the National Association. My English 
is too plain to be misunderstood by any one, whether 
a Gallaudet College graduate or a common grammar 
school graduate. In order to make myself clear 
beyond question, my letter to the Deaf American 
of March 14th, which forms the basis of a direct 
attack upon myself in the last issue of the Sment 
Worker, should be given here in toto, since most 
of its readers do not take the western paper. The 
letter runs thus: 

Editor Deaf American: 

Mr. Spear hits the nail on the head when he 
suggests Olof Hanson as a candidate for the pre- 
sidency of the N. A. D. in 1910. As an Easterner, 
I heartily second the suggestion, and further sug- 
gest that Mr. Spear should have the honor as well as 
the privilege of making the nomination speech at 
the Convention: 

I agree with you that the president of the N. A. D. 
should be absolutely untrammeled by ties that bind 
him to a school or religious ministrations. The 
reason is too obvious to mention. 

Great care should be exercised in choosing one 
te direct the administration of Association affairs 
for the three years from 1910. The proper disposi- 
tion of the questions that will come up in those 
years, most of them already demanding attention, 
will certainly afford an ample field for signal ability. 
The settlement of the Federation and Endowment 
problems is imperative and yet difficult. These 


questions and a host of minor consideration make up . 


a total, may make or mar the Association’s welfare 


for generations to come. The president who can 
meet and master these issues for the best good of 
the American deaf will earn a title to high admin- 
istrative genius. 

In all his efforts to advance the interests of the 
Association, he will be entitled to public support 
and co-operation. So, in order to avoid failure, 
we should choose one who has no enemies to stand 
in his way. 

In brief, the criterion will be the record of not 
only what one has accomplished, but also what is 
yet to be written by his official acts. 

Mr. Hanson has proved his true worth as a cap- 
able, faithful and fearless champion of the deaf 
and their rights, and therefore, as a token of our 
appreciation of and gratitude for his personal effort 
that caused the removal of the bar to the eligibility 
of the deaf to take examinations for positions in 
the Civil Service, we should bow and tender our 
friend and Champion, Mr. Hanson, the highest 
office in the gift of the American deaf. 

All hail for Mr Hanson! 

B. R. ArLasoucu. 

February 15, 1909. 

Does this not clearly state that the president of 
the Association should be absolutely untrammeled, 
free, in his performance of the duties required by the 
great organization, especially at the present time 
when the interests of the deaf, in general, demand 
greater personal attention than ever? 

The essential thing is not the character and ability 
of the candidate, for we have plenty of such material 
all over the country, both in and out of the school 
and the ministry; but perfect and absolute freedom 
from outside demand upon his time, or from any 
restriction upon the free exercise of his own judg- 
ment, so that he can draw his weapon and champion 
the interests of the American deaf in general when 
at stake, without detriment to his own interests, 
professional or otherwise. 

I believe there is now a sincere desire on the part 
of the deaf in general, my critic included, to handle 
the affairs of the Association more conservatively 
and wisely. In Mr, Hanson we have the right man 
for leading us on aggressively and fearlessly yet 
conservatively. ? 

I realize that the president of the Association 
faces serious difficulties in his efforts; but they 
will be more easily overcome if the president is a 
man who has never been identified with any factioa. 
It is the duty of the American deaf as a unit to aid 
him in every way they can. 

To place the Association on a better working 
basis than it is now, is itself a tremendous task; 
but I believe that it is possible to work out a solu- 
tion of this great problem, in the near future, in a 
way that will satisfy the most exacting. To this 
much-desired end I have given in the past, and will 
continue to give in the future, my utmost efforts. 

It is necessary that we look matters squarely in 
the face. It requires little argument to show that 
the essential qualifications of the candidate for the 
the presidency at this time, for the three years from 
1910, should be carefully considered. With the Na- 
tional Association, personal interests should not be 
the dominating factor, as is the case with political 
clubs or other organizations of similiar character. 

Some are misled by the fancy that popularity 
means influence. Frequently it is a handicap: it 
is never more than an incident; personal force 
is the essential element. Look at our Theodore 
Roosevelt. One’s field can never flourish without 
personal attention. Weeds will grow wherever neg- 
lect is felt. Past history has proved nothing more 
certainly. than this, that in the long run morality 
must be rooted in religion, not in secular honor 
or glory. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that in Mr, Hanson 
we have our Moses for this work,—such work as 
will guarantee complete, safe and lasting results, 
in the quickest possible time. 

In urging the candidacy of the famed architect 
of Seattle for president of the National Association, 
I am actuated by nothing but a purely unselfish 
motive. The welfare of the American deaf is the 


one thing in my mind, and I feel sure that it would 
be in perfectly safe hands should Mr. Hanson be 
elected. The enormous advantage the modest man 
has over all others is his most extraordinary hold 
on the confidence of the deaf in general. His elec- 
tion would mean the cementing of strong bonds 
between the “Gallaudeties” and the “common deaf- 
mutes,” as Zeno thus classifies us, and factional 
feeling such as was evidenced at Norfolk would 
be entirely allayed. The friendship and aid of a 
whole Nation of the Deaf is what the Association 
has all along needed in order to make advances. 
Harmony is the key to success. 

My endorsement of Mr. Hanson’s candidacy is 
not to be construed as an act of discourtesy to 
any one, whether a teacher or a minister of God, 
nor is it to be regarded as a reflection on the char- 
acter or ability of any one. Far be it from me 
to exclude all of my colleagues in the profession. 
I am too well aware of the valuable services of 
our teachers as presidents in the past to disbar 
this class. But my point is this: Is it wise to 
elect a president whose duties in the school are such 
as to hinder his free performance of the duties as- 
signed by the Association? As is well-known, cer- 
tain schools, for reasons best known to themselves, 
place all their employees, whether teachers, officers, 
or servants, under strict orders to keep their mouths 
shut as to the affairs of the school. The least de- 
viation from this means immediate expulsion. 

What, then, could we expect from a president 
who is thus situated? He could not act as his 
conscience could dictate. Fortunately the four 
teacher-presidents were not restrained by their 
schools. To force the presidency upon a teacher 
who cannot act independently would be either to 
make a mere figure-head of him or to jeopardize 
his job. If, however, a teacher can be found that 
would be absolutely untrammeled in managing the 
affairs of the Association, why I am not opposed 
to such an one. We want a leader in the true sense 
of the term. 

As to ministers, I have too much respect for 
them to place them where their ministerial duties 
would necessarily be neglected, or where their use- 
fulness might be seriously impaired. I hope that 
the unpleasant spectacle at Norfolk will never be 
repeated. It would have been different had the 
office been unanimously offered to the minister from 
St. Louis as a tribute of respect and esteem. Still, 
as the minister is the busiest of all men, he should 
devote his whole time to the spiritual needs of his 
trusting flock. 

Teachers and ministers who cannot well attend 
the duties of the president, can and will cheerfully 
serve the Association in other ways, especially in 
an advisory capacity, whether in a minor office or 
on a committee. 

As has been said, never before did the affairs 
of the Association demand greater attention than 
they do now, and therefore Mr. Olof Hanson, of 
Seattle, Washington, is my first choice for presi- 
dent.—a fitting representative of the American deaf. 

B. R. ALLaBoucH. 


April 15, 1909. 


The Public Opinion Club and St. Louis 
Gallaudet Union for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf 


T'o the Members of the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri: 

GENTLEMEN :—House Bill No. 245, aiming to cre- 
ate and establish a State Board of Control, classi- 
fies the School for the Deaf at Fulton with the “Elee- 
mosynary, Charitable, Reformatory and Penal In- 
stitutions” of the State. 

With no intention whatever of .questioning the 
merits of the proposed Act, we beg to most earnestly 
request that the School for the Deaf at Fulton be 
given its proper classification among the purely edu- 
cational institutions of the State. 

If the State elects to educate deaf children in a 
centrally located institution instead of district schools 
nearer their homes, it is simply discharging in its 
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own way an adherent obligation entirely distinct 
from giving an alms, conferring a charity, correcting 
a delinquency, or punishing a crime. 

Deaf children are not sent to the State School at 
Fulton because they are feeble minded or epileptic, 
or in need of alms, or objects of charity, or in- 
corrigble or criminal, but for the sole purpose of 
obtaining an education which the State owes every 
normal minded child. 

By classifying the School for the Deaf with the 
“Eleemosynary, Charitable, Reformatory and Penal 
Institutions,” the State, perahps unintentionally but 
none the less effectively, creates and disseminates 
the erroneous and harmful impression that deafness 
is not the only or the least defect with which the 
pupils of the institution are afflicted. 

To classify a School for the Deaf with Eleemosy- 
nary, Charitable, Reformatory and Penal Institu- 
tions is to place on those who are deaf an addi- 
tional handicap—a grievous stigma, obviously un- 
necessary, wholly undeserved, and manifestly un- 
just—which they must continue to bear after leav- 
ing school to assume the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Instead of fostering a mistaken and injurious im- 
pression of the deaf by giving their school an im- 
proper classification with Eleemosynary, Charitable, 
Reformatory and Penal Institutions, the State should 


’ seek to correct and prevent such an impression by 


classifying the School for the Deaf with the purely 
Educational Institutions of the State, the same as 
the State Normal School and State University. This 
has been done in some States, and is comtemplated 
in others. Surely Missouri can be as just to the 
deaf! 

In behalf of the hundreds of deaf citizens of Mis- 
souri, as well as those who in future may make their 
homes in our great commonwealth, I appeal to th¢ 
justice-loving members oi the Legislature not to 
permit the classification of the School for the Deaf 
at Fulton with the Eleemosynary, Charitable, Re- 
formatory and Penal Institutions of the State. 

Respectfully yours, 
James H. Croup, Chairman, 
2606 Virginia Avenue. 
Sr. Louts, Mo., April 7, 1900. 


Mrs, Job Williams 


Mrs. Kate Stone Williams, wife of Principal Job 
Williams, of the American School for the Deaf, 
died early Saturday morning, after a lingering ill- 
ness which she had endured with marked patience 
and resignation. She was born in Hartford March 
25, 1845, the daughter of Rev. Collins Stone, then 
a teacher in the School for the Deaf, her mother 
before marriage being Miss Ellen Jane Gill of 
Middletown. For eleven years, from 1852 to 1863, 
Mrs. Williams lived at Columbus, O., whither her 
father had been called to be principal of the Ohio 
State Institution for the Deaf, and during her resi- 
dence in that city she made public profession of her 
Christian faith, When in 1863 the directors of the 
School for the Deaf urged Collins Stone to accept 
the position of principal, the family returned to 
Hartford and renewed its connection with the 
Center Church. all being in some way closely iden- 
tified with its various activities and Mr. Stone re- 
mained principal till his lamented death in 1870. 

In 1868 she married Job Williams then a teacher 
in the School for the Deaf, and in 1870 she joined 
by letter the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, 
of which she had ever since been an active and 
influential member. Mrs, Williams was among the 
first to urge the erection of a parish house, that 
the scope of the church’s activities might be en- 
larged. She was long identified with the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society of the church and was for a 
while its resident. In every form of home and 
foreign missionary work she felt deep interest. 
Before marriage she was for a time in the school 
of which her father, her brother, the late Edward 
C. Stone, and her husband, were successively 
principals. Thus she was all her life identified in 
a peculiar way and to a unusual degree with un- 
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fortunate children. They were among her early 
playmates and she grew up in an atmosphere of 
friendship and kindness toward them, having also 
an intimate knowledge of their peculiar modes of 
thought and of their special needs. Her interest 
in them was not simply official and perfunctory, 
but was warm and personal towards them and their 
teachers. Previous to the time when her health 
failed, many were the occasions she arranged and 
provided for their meeting socially in her home, so 
that the period of her protracted illness has, by the 
enforced withdrawl of her gracious hospitality, been 
a distinct loss to their social life. 

While Mrs. Williams was interested in all public 
efforts to advance the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom, her gentle and unselfish spirit found chief 
expression in the home, where the members of the 
family, including two invalid aunts, received the 
unstinted service and unfailing cheer of her patient 
and sunny nature, of which also the domestics in 
the household received a full share. Her brothers 
and sisters were the late Edward C. Stone, Mrs. 
Louise S. Watkinson and George F. Stone of this 
city, and Mrs. Thomas W. Gleason, of Lewiston, 
N. Y. Besides her husband, she leaves four chil- 
dren, Dr. Henry L,, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Alice 
S. and Arthur C. of this city, and Charles G., of 
Como, Mon. 

Funeral services, conducted by Rev. J. H. Twichell 
and Rey. Philip C. Walcott, will be held this after- 
noon at 2 o'clock at the residence, in the east wing 
of the school on Asylum Avenue. Burial will be 
at Cedar Hill Cemetery—Hartford Courant, April 
9. 


Trenton News 


Mr. Marvin Hunt now has work in a Princeton 
printing office, the excellent trolley service making 
it possible for him to spend the evenings with his 
family. He is putting in a few hours each week 
learning to operate the linotype under Mr. Porter’s 
instruction. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson, Miss Grace Apgar and 
Wesley Breese were the only deaf of this city who 
attended the recent Newark masquerade ball. They 
reported a very nice time. 


After being out of employment for over a year 
Mr. William Bennison is now permanently employed 
at the Roebling mills. 


Messrs. R. B. Lloyd and G. §. Porter were en- 
rolled as charter members in the recently organized 
Trenton Chess Club. Each won’ at the initial 
games. The meetings take place at the State Prison 
Saturday evenings, in the handsome suite of rooms 
of Superintendent Osborn. 


Charles Timm, a graduate of the New Jersey 
School, died of consumption, in the latter part of 
March, at the home of his parents, in Trenton, N. J. 
The circumstances of his death were particularly 
distressing, as Mr. Timm was engaged to be mar- 
ried to Miss Fannie Brown, also a graduate of the 
New Jeresy School, and his funeral took place prac- 
tically on the day set for the wedding. Miss Browm 
was with him during his last illnesss and she has the 
sympathy of the school in her bereavement. Mr. 
Timm was only twenty-five years old and those who 
knew him for the past few years did not dream 
that so few years were allotted to him, as he was 
a strong, robust young man. His funeral took place 
from the Lutherian church of which his parents 
were members. Most of the deaf residents of 
Trenton attended the funeral. 


In the game of life, as in the game of cards, 
we must play what is dealt to us, and the glory 
consists not so much in winning as in playing a poor 
hand well—Josh Billings. 


“De man dat goes aroun’ singin’ his own praises” 
said Uncle Eben, “is mighty li’ble to get disapp’inted 
when he looks foh folks to jine in de chorus.”— 
Washington Star. 
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School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
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DETROIT DIVISION 
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MILWAUKEE DIVISION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Secretary .. O. H. C. Angelroth, 639 First St. 
COLUMBUS DIVISION, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Secretary...... Christopher C. Neuner, Rural Route No 4 
MICHIGAN CITY DIVISION, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
Seer lary a vieicnas cave eco Benjamin S. Berg, 307 Porter St. 
KNOXVILLE DIVISION, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

SOC AAIY x. iawn ondeaniee W. J. Kennedy, 510 Union Ave. 
CLEVELAND DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Deaf 


The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is a 
fraternal beneficiary organization working on the 
lodge system, national in scope and, as its name 
implies, for deaf men only. It pays weekly sick 
and accident disability benefits of $5 per week and 
a death benefit of $500, under certain conditions 
set forth in its By-Laws. During the seven years 
of its existence it has paid out three death benefits 
and thousands of dollars in disability benefits. It 
also aims to uphold honor, fraternity and good 
citizenship and encourage social functions among its 
members through the various Divisions. Any Or- 
ganizer of the Society will be glad to furnish printed 
matter or further information on request, the direc- 
tory in another column giving their addresses. 
Enquiries from states having no State Organizer 
should be addressed to the General Organizer 


Editorial 


New Haven, Conn., is coming, too. 


“Don’t be a grouch genera- 
tor; grouches have no mar- 
ket value.” 


“The most valuable feature 
of success is the struggle that 
precedes it.” 


Agitate, educate, organize; 
these are the watchwords of 
success.—Kansas Star. 


“Nothing increases the an- 
ger of a would-be-critic like 
the refusal of the man in the 
case to talk back.” 


H., PIERCE KANE 


PRESIDENT BROOKLYN 
DIVISION NO. 23 
(To whose efforts is 
due the organizing of 
the Division. ] 


“The most valuable feature 
of success is the struggle that 
precedes it.” 


The “assessment call” is returnable before May 
15. See that yours is in. 


Agitate, educate, organize; these are the watch- 
words of success.—Kansas Star. 


“Nothing increases the anger of a would-be-critic 
like the refusal of the man in the case to talk 
back.” 


Division Secretaries are requested to send to 
this Department the regular dates for their monthly 
meetings. 


In the April issue the date of Brooklyn Division’s 
organization was given as March 23. It should have 
been March 13. 


With malice towards none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right.—Lincoln. 

This month (May) will record the establishing 
of Divisions in St. Louis, Mo., (No. 24) and New 
Haven, Conn., (No. 25). 


St. Louis is in line for Division No. 24, sufficient 
applications having come from that city to warrant 
a Division being organized in May. 


A glance at our monthly “List of Applications” 
brings forth many a possibility for new Divisions. 
It is the Society’s barometer in many respects. 


Every member’ of our Society: should be a 
student of the history of fraternal organizations; 
it is one of the most interesting and instructive of 
studies. 


If your address on the wrapper of your particular 
Sment WorKER is not correct buy a postal card, 
write the right one thereon and mail it to Mr. 
Gibson. 


Phil Morin evidently believes in actions as well 
as words. The Connecticut applications listed in 
this issue are the outcome of a trip he made to 
New Haven. 


A member who endorses the application of a 
candidate for membership can say, with truth: “The 
greatest good I have done is to help others help 
themselves.” 


Results of election of delegates have not been 
received up to April 15 from Saginaw, Little Rock, 
Nashua, Bay City, Evansville, Nashville, Toledo, 
Michigan City, Cleveland, Indianapolis and Brooklyn 
Divisions. We hope to have them for the June 
issue. 


There will be two more issues of the SiEenr 
Worker before the Louisville convention and both 
will be printed earlier than usual. If any articles 
or news matter are to be sent us we ask that they 
come before May 5 if for the June issue and before 
May 20 if for that of July. 


When you become a frat don’t sit still and trust 
tc others to do the work of upbuilding. Lend a 
hand yourself. Be loyal in every way. Loyalty 
does not end with paying your dues and attending 
your Division meetings regularly. Get busy and 
bring in your friends. You are a “stock-holder” 
in the organization and as such you are personally 
and financially interested in its growth and pro- 
gress. 


“T has been told that one reason why the deaf 
can’t get into some of the big secret societies like 
the Masons and Odd Fellers, et cetery, is that it 
is necessary to speak the password, and everlasting 
damnation awaits him who writes it—‘Ichabod 
Crane.” 

That invitation extended several years ago still 
holds good, Ichabod. You could easily “speak the 
password” of the N. F. S. D. 


The call for an assessment of $1 on each mem- 
ber of the Society due to the death of William 
H. McMillan, of Chicago Division, has been issued. 
Payment of same must be made to your Division 
Treasurer before May 15. 

This is the first death of a member holding a 
$500 certificate which has had the claim accepted, 
and is the third assesssment call issued since the 
organization of the Society in too1. It will be the 
fourth claim paid during that period. 


The following statement has been attributed to 
Governor Hughes of New York: 
I claim to be an insurance man, and I am the 


out the country who are largely dependent upon 
insurance for the security of their homes. As a 
young man, when I was first looking forward to 
the obligations of manhood and the duties of father- 
hood, I realized that there was only one way in 
which the poor man, without capital, could protect 
his family from the vicissitudes of life and make 
proper security against the day which may come to 
all of us, and that was through life insurance. And 
I have been interested in life insurance, adding to 
my holdings in life insurance from that time to this. 
If I were to die to-night, to a very great extent 
the entire protection of my family would consist of 
life insurance policies. 


In regard to bringing in new members the Unity 
Reminder says: “You must work with system. 
Pick out your man and then land him. Don't 
apologize for your effort. The favor is to the other 
fellow. He will thank you some day for what you 
have done. Remember, it depends on you indi- 
vidually.. It must be a matter of personal responsi- 
bility or you will fail. Begin today. Don’t wait 
till last month. You may be needed to get more 
than one. This will only mean so much more to 
your credit in the sum total of the good you have 
done, and is well worth while. Every member of 
our. lodge can secure one, if only a little thought 
and effort are used and much 
given by all. And not only can this be done, but 
it should be. It is their duty and their business to 
look after the interests of their loved ones. Many 
have never given this subject much thought, but 
we are glad to note that some members are begin- 


assistance can be 


ning to wake up and we feel that they are beginning 
te boost and work hard for the interests of the 
Order, 

Fraternal societies as a rule are free from strife 
and bickering over trivial matters. This is as it 
should be. The petty jealousy and hot contentions 
that sometimes bring organizations before the public 
in an unenviable manner should never be known in 
a society founded on the broad principles of brother 
ly love, relief and truth. Still we occasionally sec 
a brother who is inclined to make a mountain out 
of a mole hill, who is apt to feel himself slighted 
when there is no earthly reason for feeling that 
way and whose natural disposition is to kick on the 
slightest provocation. 
exist, for variety is the spice of life and they furnish 
it. They are harmless, for they are few. Their 
causes for complaint are so trifling that the more 
broad and liberal minded members of the organiza- 
tion to which they belong pass them by with a smile. 


It is well that such brethren 
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CHARTER MEMBERS OF DAYTON DIVISION, N. F. S. D. 


(The Division was organized by the above members March 18, 1905. 


Photo taken at the fourth 


annual celebration of the chartering of the Division, March 20, 1909.) 


Back Row, 


left to right—Elmer Lewis (Past Director), E. I. Holycross (Past Secretary), H. 


G. Augustus (Past Vice-President), Jackson Bates. 


Front Row 
H. Cory, Jr. 


geant), C. (Past Treasurer ) 


It takes a with some sense of humor to 


appreciate the good points of the chronic kicker, 


man 


But all are not able to appreciate the humor of 
the kicker’s vaporings, and when taken seriously 
he is a bore. This is why a great majority of his 
brethren cannot find a good word for him.—Trestle 


Board. 


Division Notes and Personals 

Charles L. Fooshee is engaged in a prosperous 
harness and saddlery business in Spring Hill, Kan. 

Wallace J. foreman of the Mansfield 
American at Mansfield, Ark. 

John A. Welter, of Marshalltown, 
settled ‘his $50.coo damage suit against the Great 
Western R. 
loss of his right eye, 


Insco is 
lowa, has 


The suit was for the 
$5,000 


R. out of court. 
caused by a wreck. 
was the amount paid in settlement. 

Herbert Brewsaugh is now in Tulsa, Okla. He 
has plenty of work in the vicinity at his trade as 
an oil well driller. 

We regret to chronicle the hard luck which has 
befallen the family of Harry Augustus lately, but 


DAYTON DIVISION, No. 8 N. F. S. D. 


(Taken March 20, 1909, during the Division’s annual charter celebration) 


Back Row, left to right—D. H. Surber, H. L. Roby, I. 


D. E. Schmoll, J. E. Pershing, Rion Hoel. 


C. Shimp, H. G. Augustus, T. H. Booker, 


Middle Row—W. W. Hines, C. H. Cory, Jr. G. W. Surber, Elmer Fowler, Elmer Lewis, W. G. 


Norrish, R. C. Rice. 


Front Row—W. 'T. Rose, R. M. Bradley, B. C. Wortman, H. P. Mundary, H. G. Fiartley, C. N. Ho- 


well, Jackson Bates. 


Absent Members not in group—C. R. Stremmel, A. B. C Quinn, F. M. Schwartz, W. Slonowski, 


W. L. Raymond, E. W. Dean, C. E. Lipscomb. 


F. C. Reitman, B. C. Wortman, (Past President), H. P. Mundary, (Past Ser- 


are glad to state all are improving and out of 
danger. His twin daughters were taken sick some 
four or five weeks ago, and while his wife was 
devoting her time to their wants and needs, she 
was stricken herself, causing Mr. Augustus to drop 
his work in Springfield and come home. And he 
was himself taken suddenly ill, which caused him to 
be bedfast for three weeks. But under the care of 
a physician and a trained nurse, all are able to be 
up at this writing—Ohio Chronicle. 

State Organizer McGinness, of Ohio, has moved 
from Columbus to Cleveland. 

Columbus elected Messrs. Charles M. Rice and 
Christopher C. Neuner as its delegates to the Louis- 
ville convention. 

Dayton Division’s delegates are Messrs. Charles 
H. Cory and Jackson Bates. 

Milwaukee elected Messrs. Henry B. 
Plunkett and Henry G. Knoblock as its delegates. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Reinhardt have left Spring- 
field, and are now pleasantly located in Reading, 
Pa——Ohio Chronicle. 

Born, to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Gates, of Decatur, 
on February 26th, 1909, a daughter. Both mother 
and child are doing nicely and “Papa Hugh” is 
getting along as well as could be expected under 
the circumstances.—lllinois Advance. 

N. L. Harris, the instructor in leather working, 
has opened up another shop. The new one is on 
Washington street, west of State These 
two shops are in charge of competent workmen, 
graduates of this school—Silent Hoosier. 

There is talk of organizing a baseball team to 
represent the Cincinnati Frats on the diamond this. 
coming season.—Ohio Chronicle. 


Division 


avenue. 


George H. Roberts is an energetic and enterprising 
young farmer living near Iliopolis. He took a car 
load of fat cattle to Chicago a short time ago and 
expects to ship a car load of hogs in the near 
future. His seventeen-year old daughter is attend- 
ing a musical conservatory in Dixon, this state— 
Illinois Advance. 

The much-talked-of fourth anniversary event of 
the reliable Dayton Division No. 8 of the N. F. 
S. D. has come and gone. It was held on March 
20th. The verdict is that No. 8 has a social power, 
and the late gathering was most successful, socially 
as well as financially. Though not officially counted, 
the attendance ranged anywhere from 80 to 125 
persons, and without aid from Columbus the at- 
tendance was as large as in years gone by. No. 8's 
treasury will of course be swelled by about 100 of 
Uncle Sam’s real greenbacks. From its inception 
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CHARTER MEMBERS OF BROOKLYN DIVISION, NO 23. 


Back Row:—A. Duerr, P. J. Conlon, F. Ecka, S. E. Pachter, $. Rosenthal. 
Front Row:—A. J. McLaren, W. L. Bowers, H. P. Kane, G. V. Warren, A. Hanneman. 


our division, with its eight original members, has 
been successful in every way, large or small. To- 
day it has on its roll six original members, the other 
two being members of another division. Anyhow 
the original “eights” were there too with their 
hearts and souls still full of fraternal spirit—Ohio 
Chronicle. 

Messrs. E. H. Mcllvain and J. A. Key have 
invented a folding clothes rack, which is indeed an 
article of great utility to the busy housewife. A 
patent has been applied for and the inventors are 
hopeful of obtaining one. In that event, they intend 
to start a factory for the manufacture of the Mc- 
Ilvain-Key Patent Folding Clothes Rack. The price 
of the rack complete is $2.00 and the article appears 
so useful that there should be a steady demand for 
it when once on the market. Hence we are prone 
to believe that our friends are doomed to m‘llion- 
aire bank accounts and the gout—kKas. Cor. Silent 
Success. 

E. I. Holycross is “holding cases” with the Evans- 
Todd Printing Co., at Columbus, Ohio. 

The Springfield Division No. 13, N. F. S. D. 
will hold a social entertainment at Zimmermann 
Hall on the afternoon and evening of April 24. In 
the evening Mr. P. L. Stevenson, of Findlay, will 
entertain the visitors with a “sleight-of-hand” show. 
Mr. J. J. Kleinhans, of Chicago, grand president of 
the N. F. S. D., will be the guest of the division. 
—Ohio Chronicle. 


Mr. Bierlein who has been employed for the past 
ten years as a furrier in Mashall Field & Co.’s 
recently enjoyed a three weeks’ vacation, and re- 
turned to work again much refreshed. He is one 
of the best furriers and is highly valued by his 
employers. He commands high wages, and is the 
father of seven pretty and accomplished children, 
all hearing. One of them, Ena, is a talented china 
painter and is the oldest of the family. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bierlein and children live in their own home 
in Oak Park—Chicago Cor. Silent Success. 

Columbus Division had a social at its hall on 
April 17. 

Miss M. M. Williamson, of Flint, at the invitation 
of the Detroit Division, N. F. S. D., gave the story, 
“Mrs, Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” before its 
amembers March 27. 


Cincinnati frats are to give Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lawson a “chicken party” on May 1, each one at- 
tending is to bring a live chicken and ‘so start up 
the Lawson poultry farm. 

Flint Division continues its Pedro parties, April 
I= seeing another successful one. 

Chicago Division has elected Messrs. F. P. Gibson, 
William M. Allman and Leslie D. Mebane as its 
Louisville delegates. 

Detroit Division reports the election of Frank 
McHugh, Frank D. Smith and Henry Germer as its 
delegates. 

Knoxville Division will be represented at Louis- 
ville by William J. Kennedy. 

Chicago Division has completed arrangements for 
its annual picnic. It will be held at Bergmann’s 


Grove, Riverside, Ill, June 26. The committee, of 


which Ivan Heymanson is chairman, promises a 
most pleasant day’s outing to all who attend. 

Milwaukee Division’s picnic is to be held June 
20 at Poeller’s Park, that city. A good many 
Chicago frats and their friends are preparing to 
attend. 

Dayton Division has re-engaged its former meet- 
ing hall and will resume the holding of its regular 
meetings there. 

John Wear is prospering in a shoe shop of his 
own at Durango, Colo. 

John J. Piskac and family have moved from 
Chicago to Aurora, IIl. 

Indianapolis Division gave its initial social enter- 
tainment April 17. 

Evansville Division has transferred to Indiana- 
polis Division all members residing in and near 
the latter city; Chicago Division did the same in 
the case of Brooklyn Division. 

Thomas F. Goldsmith has been elected president 
of Columbus Division, succeeding Thomas McGin- 
ness who resigned owing to his removal to Cleve- 
land. 

The funeral of William H. McMillan, of Chicago 
Division, who died March 22 of heart trouble, was 
held at his late home March 25. The Rev. Mr. 
Rutherford conducted the services. The pall bear- 
ers, Messrs. Pearson, Sullivan, Smith, Caro, Thirsk 
and Heinz were all members of Chicago Division 
and three of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
of which Mr. McMillan was a member. In addition 
te the death benefit of the N. F. S. D., Mrs. Mc- 
Millan will receive a $100 benefit from the Brother- 
heod and some industrial insurance from the Pru- 
dential Co. Mr. McMillan was an old resident of 
Chicago, educated at the Illinois school, being 52 
years old at the time of his death. His membership 
in the N. F. S. D. dated from May 11, 1907. 
Chicago Division passed resolutions of sympathy 
and sorrow at its April meeting, which were sent 
to the widow and two sons who survive. It is to 
be regretted that we cannot present a portrait of 
our late brother in this Department. A photograph 
which shows him as he really was is not available. 

Kentucky notes from the Standard: 

Word reaches us that Messrs. Lloyd Scott and 
Page Harris are getting along well down at Smith’s 
Grove. Both are on the Times force. They are 
missed by us all....Born—Sunday, March 28th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Werner, a ten pound girl baby. 
Mother and child are reported to be doing well... 
James Hughes leaves April t1th for Jacksonville, 
Ill, where he will play first base for the team 
representing that city the coming season... .Jackson 
Morrison, of Hodgenville, Ky., was in the city on 
business for a few days last week. He intends to 
move to Brook’s Station, 13 miles from Louisville, 
in the near future....“Uncle” Patrick Dolan cele- 
brated his ’steenth birthday on Sunday, April 4th. 
He is still an eligible bachelor. 

Robert E. L. Cook, of Arkansas, will move to 
Pasadena, Cal. this month. Mrs. Cook presented 
him with a fine boy on March 3. 

Isaac Goldberg, of Cincinnati, was a visitor at 


Chicago headquarters on April 11, enroute for Port- 


land, Oregon, where he may make his home in the 
future. ; 
Harry P. Bailey, of Steger, Ill, attended Chicago 
Division’s meeting April 1o. 
William J. Nichols, of Toledo, was the guest of 
Frank Smith at Ypsilanti, Mich., April 4. 


Treasurer’s Report 
From March I to 31, 1909. 


Balance: Last Statement o.505.. 02 Spas $5,459.38 
RECEIPTS 

Financial Secretary A. M. Martin........ 487.45 
Division Seal) Refund <. 025. ps0 ak eens ee 2.00 
Transfer ard (book 3 .<in ane sseone sees 1.00 
FOX PTOSSARE TOTS oe ose. < oceans sinivicasiecelole wens 75 
Total Balances and Receipts......... $5,050.58 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Sick and Accident Benefits................ $ 130.00 
Insurance Department Fee................. 10.00 
JAMIL SELVICES \iacsiep Des woaisey Sans ah 1.00 
Headquarters gas bill..................50. 1.87 
The Silent Wotliet cc54- 0S Senviedves 32.80 
Headquarters ‘rent: .c:..< isis picw.re cvoceels ohateiann.s 13.00 
Frat Department postage............ee006 2.00 
Organizers’ Expenses, J. J. Kleinhans..... 18.00 
sd ” A. Britt cic.eccases 8.00 
" sf, J. 2. Wathen. 2.00 
& ee T. McGinness...... 2.00 
POT RSSARE << ockc wesc once Se es ee 85 
Board of Trustees Expenses............. 75 
Oc] etip plies oasis asc o0 vas erase Bosca 54 
Corresponding Secretary’s Expenses...... 3.75 
President’s Fapenses:o:..i3.icisaaveeaeatasianee 1.00 
Treasurer's TUX penses . <a disnicieiewes wm araieies 1.00 
Total Disbursements.............0005 $ 228.56 

RECAPITULATION 
Total Balances and Receipts............. $5,950.58 
Total Disbursements) .0.004..0000% deve ccecee 228.56 
Total Balances, March $1... 00/6500 5% $5,722.02 

Financial Secretary’s Report 
From March 1 to 31, 1909 
RECEIPTS 

Chicago) Division sss aceacakeossewmseueee $127.80 
Detroit LH FISHOL ot, 1c os5:osharan's Gh 9 dan alae GR 30.80 
Savittaw  SiMisisitscsiesat. asad aces ame cae 4.95 
Latisville: | TEviston ano ck ne sw eaeie wee 21.45 
Little Rock: DavastOws ices olde iaisis oie reese ee 29.09 
Weashtta A aeISMO:. ucicrosten ssa eh ae ae Se aaios 21.85 
Dayton “Dimsion 32a acsaed ss oo emeasaie 13.20 
Bay City. Davistons. O<.000,enuesk doa 15.25 
Ciicinnatt “Dnetsiois occ oscwhs.aanisteows oeweee 20.90 
Frwansville “Division. 4c. occoika Geen canna 36.905 
Washville” Diavasion 5/00. j2'sstiss Gaiadcd aetacecetonanee 7.70 
Springheld..Divsstoi...5..355 cs ca eee 18.00 
Gistie: Division 23.6. 056. Savina eoegpanes II.00 
WOME: UIE NOEL S's aisle ae ooeohiatvione hota wea eeele 9.90 
Toledo Division... ss iss ek ew a eee 8.25 
Milwaukee Division... .....0.0....5 0004.00.00 14.30 
Columbus Division......... a DR ERS Ge ear) 12.50 
Michigan City Division. ..0.::3200.ssis00«ais 2.20 
Kuoxville IDiwision 649 jh. kvcingere ieinwen aleaae II.40 
Cleveland ‘Davasion.. S68 eee 6.20 
Indianapolis Division............0.seeeenees 15.25 
Brook) yx Division soon bs es weno ae alge tae 48.60 
Total Receipts. oss c bs can sess ae ee $487.45 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Forwarded to Treasurer Barrow....... $487.45 


N. F. S. D. Convention At Louisville 


DELEGATES, VISITING MEMBERS AND FRIENDS WILL BE 
ROYALLY ENTERTAINED. 

It is known to most of the Sment Worker's 
readers that the 1909 N. F. S. D. convention will be 
held at Louisville, Ky., July 5-0, and the members 
of the Louisville Division wish to extend a cordial 
invitation, through the Stent Worker, to all the 
members and their friends to be present. Some of 
our deaf brethren may think that because they are 


not members they will not be welcome, but that 
is not so; one and all shall receive a genuine old 
Kentucky welcome, and we will try to make all 
enjoy their stay. 

Now, do not hesitate about coming because you 
feel that you can not leave your wife or daughters 
at home. There is no need of that, bring them with 
you. Only members will be admitted to the busi- 
ness meetings, but ladies can enjoy beautiful scenery 
and social entertainments just as well as the men. 
And we are proud of our women here in Louisville. 
They are interested in the coming convention, and 
will do their best to entertain the lady visitors. 
Not only the deaf but any of their hearing friends, 
who may be interested in the convention are invited. 

There will be plenty of social events. We have 
secured the Masonic Temple Hall for our meetings, 
which is in the heart of the city, and is one of the 
finest here. It is only a short distance from the 
Willard Hotel, which we expect to make head- 
quarters for the visitors. That hotel offers rather 
low rates for the week of the convention. 

While not in the social or business whirl you will 
find plenty to do and see. Our parks are beautiful 
and well-known to all the deaf here, any of whom 
will be pleased to take you through them; then near 
Louisville are some of Kentucky’s much boasted 
scenery, the knobs, the blue grass section, and horse- 
farms, and such can be visited by those who wish 
to see them, but to do so means a trip a little 
farther down south. The Lincoln Farm, which is 
being turned into a national park, is only a few 
miles from Louisville and might interest some of you 
who wish to visit it and receive inspiration. Bro. 
Jackson Morrison, who lives near the Farm, says 
he will be pleased to meet any of you who go down 
there, and show you over the place. The Mammoth 
Cave, one of the eight wonders of the world ought 
to draw a large crowd. This needs no description, 
all know something about it, and besides, it would 
take a much wiser head than the writer’s to describe 
‘that. 

The railroads say that they may run an excursion 
to the Mammoth Cave some day during the con- 
vention or after. We are planning to form a party 
and get a special car at the close of the convention 
and make a trip to the cave. It is worth going 
miles and miles to see. If special rates are to be 
granted notice will be given later. 

The above are not all the places of interest near 
here, but are named just to give an idea of what 
there is to be seen. 

On Monday evening a reception will be given it 
the Masonic Temple in honor of the Grand Officers 
and delegates, at which any one may be present. 
Arrangements for that are in the hands of Bro. 
Fred Harris, chairman of the Reception Committee. 

Wednesday. evening a “Smoker” will be given, at 
which only members will be admitted, and those 
who smoke will be sure to have an enjoyable time, 
as the best cigars made in the city will be used; 
the members, who do not smoke, (if there are any) 
will have the chance for cultivating a new habit. 
Those who have not will have a chance to make 
His Honor, “The Goat’s” acquaintance, 


Friday evening a banquet will be held at one of 
the leading hotels. Preparations for that are being 
made by Bro. W. C. Fugate, chairman of the Ban- 
quet Committee. 

Saturday we hope to make a day of pleasure for 
all by having a picnic at Fern Grove, a beautiful 
place about sixteen miles above the city on the 
Indiana side of the Ohio river. We -have chartered 
the steamboat, Star Columbia, for our use. We 
start on the trip in the morning at nine o’clock and 
return at seven that evening. Just think, a trip up 
the Ohio, a day at the beautiful grove with a real 
picnic dinner and all the amusements there. What 
more could be desired? Lawn tennis, baseball and 
all sorts of games, too. The grove has a fine base- 
ball diamond. A certain Division has sent in a 
challenge to cross bats with a picked team from 
all the other Divisions. Who wants to miss that? 
Certainly not you. Bro. J. J. Frederick, is chair- 
man of the picnic committee. 
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Tuesday and Thursday evenings are open for 
either socials or business transactions. If we can, 
as stated before, we shall try to arrange for those 
who wish to go to make a trip to the Mammoth 
Cave. 

The above program is subject to change if neces- 
sary. The Committee On Whole is composed of W. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, LOUISVILLE, 
Where the N. F. S. D. holds its convention 
sessions, July 5 to Io. 


C. Fugate, chairman; George Felhoelter, Julius 
Senn, Fred Harris and J. J. Frederick. The chair- 
man’s address is 530 E. St. Catherine street. 
Everything that can be done to make the con- 
vention a success, is being done, and again we, the 
Louisville frats, invite you to be with us during 
the convention. July is right in the vacation sea- 
son and this week at Louisville would be about ss 
nice a way to spend yours as could be planned 
for. 
Fraternally yours, 
Wiu1aMm C. Fueate, 
Chairman. 


List ef Applications 


Arthur H. Norris, (Indianapolis) ...Daleville, Ind. 
William $. Yoder, (Indianapolis) . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Raymond M. Bingaman, (Cincinnati) .Cincinnati, O. 


Egbert B. Smith, (Flint)...... Grand Ledge, Mich. 
George N. Donovan, (Brooklyn)..Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William Stafford, (Chicago)....... St. Louis, Mo. 
James H. Casteel, (Chicago)....... St. Louis, Mo. 
Joseph M. Bretscher, (Chicago)....St. Louis, Mo. 
George D. Hunter, (Chicago)...... St. Louis, Mo. 
John E,. Gilmere, (Chicago)........ St. Louis, Mo. 


Leon J. Bonham, (Indianapolis) .Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry M. West, (Evansville)...Evansville, Ind. 
August J. Faulhaber, (Cleveland)....Cleveland, O. 
Henry J. Bard, (Columbus)......... Columbus, O. 
Samuel Biller, (Detroit)............ Detroit, Mich. 
Irby H. Marchman, (Chicago)...New Haven, Conn. 
Harry T. Gleason, (Chicago)....New Haven, Conn. 
John J. O'Keefe, (Chicago)....Wallingford, Conn. 
Joseph L. Leghorn, (Chicago)....... Milford, Conn. 
Arthur J. Morris, (Chicago)....Bridgeport, Conn. 
Joseph P. Youngs, (Chicago)...Bridgeport, Conn. 
George D. Stevenson, (Chicago).New Haven, Conn. 
Allen R. Murdock, (Chicago)..Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


To succeed one must sometimes be very bold and 
prudent—Napoleon. 


There is much truth in the statement. that up 
to middle age a man is said to “live for himself ;” 
after that he “lives for others.” 
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Phil Morin’s Letter 


I am in receipt of a letter from a member of 
Olathe Division N. F. §. D. He wishes me to 
write up the rates of the Knights and Ladies of 
Security. Here they are: 


AGE $500 $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 
18 to 25 $0.45 $0.70 $1.25 $1.80 
25 to. 30 -50 -80 1.45 2,10 
30 to 35 +55 .90 1.65 2.40 
35 to 40 .60 1,00 1.85 2.70 
40 to 45 -65 1.10 2.05 3.00 
45 to 47 -70 1.25 2.35 
47 to 48 75 1.35 2.55 
48 to 49 85 1.50 2.85 
49 to 50 90 1.65 3.15 
50 to 51 1.00 1.80 3.45 
5I to 52 1.10 2.00 3.85 
52 to 53 1/25 2.30 4.45 
53 to 54 1.40 2.60 5.05 
54 to 55 1.60 3.00 5.85 


It will be seen that these rates are but little 
below the rates of the Artisan’s, which are the 
exact National Fraternal Congress Rates. They 
are excellent and I would recommend that our 
officers make inquiries and find out if the Knights 
and Ladies of Security are operating under the 
National Fraternal Congress rates. They are so 
similar that I believe they are. The rates above 
are for insurance only. A small additional due is 
necessary for local expenses. As far as I can learn 
no sick benefits are paid by the Knights and Ladies 
of Security, but it pays for partial or total disabili- 
ty. 

One fourth of the certificate will be paid on the 
loss of one hand or one foot. One half of the 
certificate will be paid on the loss of both hands, 
both feet or the sight of both eyes. It admits both 
men and women upon terms of perfect equality. 

If these rates come under the National Fraternal 
Congress rates, the N. F. S. D. might adopt them 
and add a uniform rate of 25 cents for sick and 
accident benefit and the cost of management. 

To give the members of the N. F. S. D. an idea 
how these rates work, I wish to remind them that 
in my February letter I gave the surplus fund of 
the Artisans for November, 1908, as $1,122,626.26 
and the membership as about 35,000. The mem- 
bership has not increased since then, but the sur- 
plus fund has increased to nearly $1,175,000. It can 
be seen therefore that the N. F. S. D. will be 
putting a larger amount away for safe keeping 
when it changes its rates to conform to the N. 
F. C. rates. 

I am also asked by the Olathe brother to give the 
rates of the Knights and Ladies of Security. I de- 
it suffice to say that they are exactly half the 
rates of the Knights and Ladies of Security, I de- 
cline to endorse them for adoption by the N. F. 
SD. 

Pum, Morin. 

April 7, 1900. s 


Married 

KRULIL—WALLACE 
On Wednesday, April 14th, in the evening, at the 
residence of the bride, 2269 Seventy-third street, 
S. E., Cleveland, in the presence of kindred and 
friends, and in the sight of God, the Rev. Austin 
Ward Mann, M.A., Presbyter in charge of St. 
Agnes’ Mission, solemnized marriage between Mr. 
Frederick C. Krull and Miss Gertrude M. D. Wal- 

lace. 
HORMAN—WINTERS 


On Wednesday, April 14th, Miss Emily Agnes 
Thorman, of New York city, to Mr. Frank J. 
Winters, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHAW—ELLSWORTH 


On Wednesday, April 19th, Miss Lillian Shaw, of 
Jersey City Heights, N. J., to Mr. Edward Clarence 
Ellsworth, of New York city. 
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| « With Our Exchanges » 


CoNDUCTED BY R. B. Lioyp. 


The Ohio Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf has fifteen 
societies working to support it—Aamnsas Star, 


I heard that the deaf-mute pupils of the New York 
school received a good many prizes for writing the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. Three blind-deaf girls got money 
prizes. We congratulate them.—A/atama Messenger. 


Superinterdent Frank M. Driggs, of the Utah School 
for the Deaf, has been elected president of the Utah 
State Teachers’ Association. At the last meeting of the 
association over 2,400 teachers were in attendance.—Wis- 
sourt Record. 


The Nebraska School celebrated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of its opening on Aprilitst. On the same date the 
legislature passed a bill changing its legal title to ‘‘Neb- 
raska School for the Deaf,’’ and granting it $50,000, for a 
new bnilding on its grounds.—Exchage. 


Gustave Reinke, a pupil in the early eighties, has been 
an employe of the Pullman works near Chicago for many 
years. He is said to bethe ownes of a valuble farm in 
Laporte county, the home of his boyhood, inherited by 
the will of his father.—Szlen? Hoosier. 


Dr. George T. Dougherty, a distinguished deaf citizen 
of Chicago, is head assayer for the American Steel Found- 
ries company of Indiana Harbor, twelve miles from Engle- 
wood. He retains his residence in Chicago, going to and 
from work by L. S. and M. S. suburban train.—Szlent¢ 
Hoosier. 


About fifteen members of the Columbus Riding club, of 
whom Superintendent Jones is one, were photographed 
in riding form on our front drive last Saturday afternoon. 
Afterwards most of them took a ride through the city. It 
is expected that the governor will join the club, as he is 
an enthusiastic horseman.—O’io Chronicle. 


The Register announces that Prin. E. P. Clarke of the 
Central New York Institution at Rome, has resigned his 
position, the resignation to take effect September 1st 
next, Principal E. A. Gruver of the Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York city, had been selected to 
take Mr. Clarke’s place. 


One of the St. Lonis papers recently had an account 
of a ‘‘successful deaf girl,’’ who was foreman of the kim- 
ono department of one of the St. Louisstores. Des Moines 
has a girl deserving of equal credit in the person of Miss 
Emma Waschkowsky, who learned her trade in this 
school and who now holds the responsible position of 
forewoman of the tailoring department of a leading es- 
tablishment in Des Moines that makes ladies’ suits.— Deaf 
Hawkeve. 


We are glad to learn that the Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes will not be turned over 
to New York to be used as a day school. The council of 
Jewish Communal Institutions of New York will hereafter 
control the school. They assume its liabilites, reorgan- 
ize the board of trustees, and continue the work substan- 
tially as at present carried on. This information comes 
to us by private letter from the principal of the school, 
Mr. E. A. Gruver.—Lone Star. 


Atlast the Florida School is to have new buildings. 
Two years ago the legislature appropriated $80,000 for 
the purpose and the plans were drawn, but the money 
has only now become available. The contract will be let 
at once and itis hoped that the work will be completed 
in time forthe opening of the next session in September. 
The building will be of Spanish style of architecture so 
prevalent in St. Augustine, and will be two stories high. 
Congratulations to our Florida friends.— | Irginia Guide. 


April 30th is Raisin Day. Onthatday every loyal Cali- 
fornian should eat raisins and see that all his friends par- 
take of the same delicacy. There is everything to 
recommend thts : It will make the eater want more. and 
the more he eats, the better will be his health. Healthy 
men are better citizens, so improvement in the health of 
citizens means a better nation. Incidentally the raisin- 
habit will help the raisin-grower. So help yourself, help 
your neighbor, help the nation and help the vineyardist. 
—California News. . 

A correspondent of the S7len/ Success from Cleveland, 
Ohio, reports a deaf man, Charles Nellie by name, as being 
employed by the Forestry Department of that city and 
having the spraying gangs in charge. Mr. Nellie is usn- 
ally seen on the streets with a microscope and an opera 
glass, which are his means of diagnosing sick trees, The 
‘credit for inventing, several years ago, a boiler for manu- 
facturing sulphide spraying solutions, thus enabling the 
«city to quadruple its work of destroying insect pests, be- 
longs to Mr. Nellie. He neglected to secure a patent on 
his invention, however.—E-xchange. 


M Culver Carpenter, the deaf sculptor, who recently 
returned home after three years’ Study abroad, has been 
awarded a contract by the city of Flint, Mich., to fur- 
nish a bronze memorial tablet in memory and apprecia- 
tion of James J. Hurley, whose gift made possible the 
new city hospital. The tablet will bear a bas telief of 
the donor, be thirty-seven inches long and twenty-one 


inches high, and will be placed in a conspicuous place 


in the building. ‘The relief and inscription are laid ona 
background modeled to imitate a heavy parchment fast- 
need by nails to the tablet. 
in New York City. 


Mr. Carpenter has his studio 
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Little Finland has schools for the deaf as good as the 
best if we are to believean article in the last number of 
the British Deaf Times, In some respects they appear 
to be ahead of American schools, witness the following 
extract from the article in question : ae 

Teachers are appointed by the scholastic authorities ; 
the principals by the Senate. They become eligible for 
pensions after thirty years service. Each year the Gov- 
ernment offers special facilities to three or four principals 
or teachersof Schools for the Deaf, enabling them to 
visit other countries, the fund being available in such a 
manner that each teacher can count on being permitted 
to take at least two foreign tours in the course of his 
career. 


The following from the report of the Clarke School is 
of interest : 

‘An interesting experiment was carried on for some 
weeks with older pupils who had an appreciable amount 
of hearing. An acoustion of the style used in churches 
was secured with connections for five pupils, and daily 
exercises was thus given to a considerble number. At 
the end of a month Aylsworth’s Vibratory tube and a 
common pasteboard picturé'roll were used with these 
same pupils part ofthetimeeach day in order to ascer- 
tain if possible, the comparitive value of the three as aids 
to hearing. The result of the experiment was the simple 
pasteboard roll (which we have used for some years at 
the suggestion of Dr. Clarence J. Blake of Boston) proved 
quite as effective in many cases as either of the other ap- 
pliances, while with a few, the vibratory tube was most 
Satisfactory. We have no doubt that for many of the so- 
called ‘hard-of-hearing’ the acousticon is helpful, but 
we failed to secure from it, in behalf of our pupils, the aid 
for which we had most earnestly hoped.” 


According to the State Board of Equalization, the wealth 
of California in 1908 is $1,991,554,603. 

The population is approximately 2,000,000, so that the 
wealth of each inhabitant is about $1,000. 

The means at my hands are of course impefect, but I 
ascertained thatthe valuation of property owned by the 
deaf residents of the State is $1,168,500. 

The number of deaf-mutes according tothe Volta Bur- 
eau is 1,178, sothat the wealth per deaf-mute is approxi- 
mately $1,000, which is about the same as that of the hear- 
ing people. 

To the honor of the California deaf there is not a single 
graduate or ex-pupil in the State Prisons. 

Not a single graduate or ex-pupil in any almhouse. 

Only two graduates or ex-pupils out of 7yoare in the in- 
sane asylums. 

We have also succeeded in producing only two or three 
vagabonds. I have reached other- results such as the 
unbelieveable factthat the State got back every cent it 
expended on the education of the deaf from the day the 
institution was expended to the present. Even if one- 
thirdis struck from the aggregate sum that I made up, 
as a mass of unduly exaggerated particulars, yet we reach 
the undeniable conclusion that it no more costs the State 
toeducate and house a deaf child than it does to give 
public instructions to a hearing child, a fact that ought 
to have weight witha Legislature, when the Institution 
asks it for appropriations.— Zeno in Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Isaac Goldberg has been resuscitated at last. 
twenty years he has been utterly lost to his college 
chums. Heturned up as chief of the Chemical Branch of 
the big department store of Frederick Loeser & Co., of 
Booklyn, N. Y., which employs upward of 3,500 persons. 
He has been with it for the past fifteen years, and has 
worked his way up from the bottom, now having full 
charge of the work of maufacturing everything in the line 
of drugs, medicines, flavorings, extracts. etc., testing and 
analyzing merchandise to see that it comes up to speci- 
fications. The position is one of great responsibility, for 
purchasers of large amounts of goods of any kind, whose 
excellency depend upon the quality of the material used 
in their manufacture, wait upon Mr. Goldberg’s report, 
and on its exactness depends the profit or loss of the firm. 
Not infrequently law-suits grow out of disagreement over 
the quality of some invoice, but our friend has not yet 
lost a case. Asspecimens of his work, Mr. Goldberg re- 
cently forwarded to Dr. Gallaudet samples enough to stock 
a small drug store. Our friend owns a fine modern 
house very near Prospect Park, Brooklyn. He has a 
good wife, a graduate of an oral school, and two children. 
His son is a seniorin New York College, and next Fall 
enters uponathree years’ post-graduate course in engi- 
neering in the Columbia University. His daughter is just 
finishing her high-school course: and expects to enter 
Barnard College—the woman’s department of Columbia 
University.—Auff and Blue. 


For 


WHOLESALE —RETAIL 
TELEPHONE 4964 CHELSEA 


Grand Rapids Furniture 


FiscHLowitz & NEWFIELD 
45 WEST 14TH STREET 
BET. 5TH & 6TH AVES. NEW YorK 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue 


reer tent ene eNOS hee Oe ae es 
INSTITUTION POSITION WANTED 
Accountant Expert. 


Many years’ experience in every step from clerk to 
president of a National Bank. Desires position as Ac- 
countant in large Institution. Moderate salary. 

Address ‘‘ Accountant,” 
care “THE SILENT WORKER”’ 
Trenton, N. J. 


EXPORT 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
3831 Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


ey 


Always the best show 
in town 
Prices : 


Matinees - - - - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 


Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid) | 


60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 aa einnEt PLACE, ‘CARDIFF. 


The better you becom 
acquainted with our business 


methods, the more you learn 


which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will bry 
of us each year. 
Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


ae 


Hardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges. and 


Mantels Facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


of the liberal manner with | 
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John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


e 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
e 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


In a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints, 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
For Spring and Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
right. Trousers fly- oe and cut ghia a 
it’s all here. 


ATHLETIC UN DERWEAR 


25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 
Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
Shirts, Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 
Shoes. : 


GUNSON 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


THE NEW JERSEY 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involvesa thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
GEORGE A. FREY J. DaLe DitworTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WooDWARD Stas R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EpWIn FLORANCE Wm. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HawkKeE S. St. McCuTCcHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLiaAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS Scott JoHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
FREDERICK F. GUILD WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
James L.. Hays T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wo. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
STEPHEN J. HORGAN 


EpwWarp Russ 


Officers gf The Board. 


James L. HAYS......+.+.-++-seeeeeee President 
EEDWARD RUSS..........escceeee. Vice-President 
Cuanens J.) BARTER 2.0062. oe Secretary 
PAW INRY J. WHET. 0.0 ccc cece ccccces Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved . 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. . Superintendent. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOEIN P: WU ATIF ME hee ccctcc, natead Superintendent 
THOMAS PF. TABABRNEN |. sis c5.cscscccie. scdee<d Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS.........-... cas Matron 


B. HOWARD SHARP........ 


hewe -Supervisor of Boys 


MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICKE....Assistant Supervisor 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... 
MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 
MACFARLAND, 
CLARA S. TINDALL........ 
EDNA E. CRAFT............ 


BURR W. 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. Lioyp, A. B. 
Miss Mary D. TrLson 


Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
Miss HELEN C. VAIL 


GEORGE B, Ltoyp 
Miss ELizaABETH HALL 


Miss MARIE I. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


awamaee Supervisor of Girls | MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... | Kindergarten 
‘ecesa Attending Physician ers <— apse bia 
iS SASL ip Bikieee- Dentist GEORGE S. PORTER..........Printing and Engraving 
RY. 5. oes Oculist J. Ty. JORENSON : ooo .ae SES ae Wood-working 
Sie abn ek Piss CHAS. THROCKMORTON 6 so sc cot-e sie sdeie Shoemaking 
NE aes eet ary Ne Secretary MISS BERTHA BILBEE..........++.0000. tetas - Sewing 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant 
rl + Millin 

; . MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON ....... { Eupoles 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
Miss Mary R. Woop EDWIN MARKLEY.....0-.c00:sse00 Physical Director 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DesIcNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and ee may 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE SILENT 


SuCCESS 


The foremost Indepen- 
dent Weekly News- 
paper for the Deaf in 
the United States :: : 


NON-POLITICAL 


mickly ascertain our opinion free whether an | NON-SECTARIAN 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- | 
tions strictly confidential. Handbookon Patents | 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. | ONLY FIFTY CENTS A 


Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 

culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 

Ml : four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
B 


INN & Co, sven New York 


to 


Washington, 


PACH BROS. 


DO YOU 


HO?TTEL 


| Send all subscriptions and communications 
| 


A. O. STEIDEMANN, | 
4110 North 11th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


) 


KNOW 


P h oto g rap h OL § | sets the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
ean’t say so many good things about them. 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN’'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad 
35 Lafayette ' s ~~ 


city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 
33 EAST STATE ST., 


TRENTON, N. Jd. 


BOOK STORE, 


YEAR Subscription price only Fifty Cents a 


15 N. Warren Street, 


‘Che = Deaf-Mutes’ « Register C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
territory. Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests Of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. ::: 


Sample copies free 


Che Deai-Mutes’ Register 


ROME, NEW YORK 


COMMENCEMENT HINTS. 


Engraving and Die Stamping, Embossed 
Stationery, Class Day Invitations, Name 
Cards, etc. 


FINE BOX PAPERS AND NOVELTIES 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
Conklin’s Self-filling Pen 
Waterman’s Tdeal Pen 
“The Capital’ --$1.00-- Pen 


New Jersey History We are agents for the 


Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 


and Genealogy a Specialty Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


TRAVER’S 
108 S. BROAD ST 


THE 
CAPITAL STATIONERY 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 


Trenton N. J. 


‘Nurserymen, & 2% & 
Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 


Dealer in 


Year Fish, Game and Oysters 


|35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


| J ; 
STOLL'S 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 
30 East State St., 


Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. 3. 


Go —— a7 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city, 


